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I 

Supper at School 

J ohn owhn stood in a narrow street full of narrow 
shadows: they stood in the corners of every beamed and 
overhanging house-front. There was light and dark up to 
the saw-like stepped edge of each tiled gable, and beyond 
that a blue night sky with very small shivering stars. 

In the street there was no one but John Owen him¬ 
self. On the wall in front of him there was bright light on 
white stone and on a small black door. The door was the 
small postern in the gateway; beside it there was the big 
gate you could take a car through. Both gates were closed 
now, because it was after nine o’clock: if you wanted to go 
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A Swarm in May 

in you rang the bell. John Owen had already done that; 
but he had to wait until the watchman, Turle, came with 
the key. 

‘Very old Turtle/ said John Owen. ‘Stop hibernating. 
But he did not mind the last few moments of holiday 
being stretched out longer; though there was a wind lurk¬ 
ing in the shadows and coming out pinchingly against his 
ankles. The light against the pale stone of the gateway was 
bright and splendid; it looked like sunlight but it struck 
cold. Even the coats of arms, looking down from their row 
of shields above the archway in red and blue, black and 
gold, were not warming on a May night. 

Turle’s footsteps sounded inside the gate. The key 
turned and the lock jumped back: a bold sound in an 
empty street. 

‘What do you want?’ said Turle, when he saw only a boy 
standing outside. 

‘Choir School/ said John Owen. 

‘What’s your name?’ said Turle. 

‘Owen/ 

‘Bit late/ said Turle. ‘The others were in by half past 
six: I saw them walking on the grass, which you must not/ 

‘All the trains were late.’ 

‘Hmn/ said Turle, through his nose, in the proper and 
famous Turtle way: the next remark after Hmn was always 
a verse from the day’s psalms. ‘ “In the evening they will 
return: grin like a dog and will go about the city,” * said 
Turle. ‘Come on, Owen, I’m not holding this door open 
all night.’ 


Supper at School 

Owen stepped through the postern: it was a small door 
in a larger one, so there was a sill a foot high to lift your 
feet over. Turle closed the postern and locked it, turned 
away in silence and went turtle-walking into his own house 
beside the gate. 

Owen was left standing in the dark archway alone. 
There was only a cat watching a ray of light filtering 
through the keyhole of the big gate. ‘Puss,’ he said, 
‘Tinker, Tinker,’ because that was the name of the cat at 
home. But this cat had no name like it: it ran out into the 
Precincts, over a wall and away. 

Coming through the postern Owen had almost left be¬ 
hind him town and shops, home and holidays, other peo¬ 
ple and far places; these things were almost gone: but not 
entirely. The school term itself did not start for another 
week and a day. The Cathedral services had to be sung all 
the year round; so for half the holidays the day-boys sang, 
and for the other half of the holidays the boarders: and 
that meant staying after the end of term and returning be¬ 
fore the beginning. At this moment the holidays were 
still on. 

In front of Owen now there was the Cathedral, grey and 
soft in starry light. It stood in grass like a ship anchored in 
a green swell: the uneven lawns swept away from the 
walls in bow-waves and eddies, flurries and wakes; yet 
nothing moved, and across the tides of grass was stretched in 
two or three places a gangplank of a path to a door. Above 
the door there would be a window eighty times its size; so 
that the people in and out of the door looked like ants at 
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the entrance to their own tiny terraces. Now the building 
was dark and empty. The windows were as solid as the 
walls, and the most solid parts of the whole were the sha¬ 
dows between the buttresses and behind the outrigged 
chapels. High above the shadowed hull rose the tower, 
like a mast full of sail; and the lights from the town came 
over the houses and lit up the traced arches, the channelled 
comers, and die four golden wind-flags on the turrets 
above the comers. 

Owen walked round the Cathedral on the gravel, pass¬ 
ing the round east end walking on the grass, because his 
feet made too insolent a noise on the path: in all the rest of 
the Precincts there was silence, until the Cathedral clock 
rang the ten notes of the three quarters; and the sound sang 
above the roof and round the tall tower and the four smaller 
ones for a hundred seconds afterwards. 

Before the notes were swallowed into the sky Owen 
came to die school, in a comer almost against the Cathe¬ 
dral. There was a wall that stretched round and across to 
die Cathedral, so diat die building could if you liked be 
considered part of die Cathedral. Owen went in through 
the back door, the usual way, and found the lights on in 
the passage. He hung up his cap and coat, and changed into 
his house-shoes: still there was silence in the house. 

He set out to find Mr. Ardent, the headmaster, who was 
sure to be in the house somewhere; but before he came to 
the spiral staircase he heard two people coming down. He 
waited. Mr. Ardent came first, saying over his shoulder: 
‘I think, Tom, that Trembling Timmy should not all the 
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time be behind the same two boys. He makes them wobble 
as much as he does himself.’ 

Owen knew he was talking to Dr. Sunderland, the 
organist, about the Lay Clerks: that is, the men of the 
Choir, not the boys. 

Dr. Sunderland was fat, like Turle; they lived next door 
to each other, so they were sometimes called Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. But Dr. Sunderland was not in the least 
turtlish: he was more like a puffed gorilla. He was out of 
breath now, from coming down the spiral staircase too 
quickly. 

‘Man oughtn’t mph choir at all,’ he said, running out ot 
breath on words that didn’t matter. ‘Positimph nuisance. 
Sings all over the ’mph, like ’mph giddy girl; squeaked 
’mphmattins yestermph, like tomcat ’mph prowl.’ 

He was talking to nobody because Mr. Ardent had seen 
Owen waiting for him. 

‘Good evening, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘Hello, Owen,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘A lost sheep. You 
came on the nine-twenty-eight, I suppose. Have you had 
any supper?’ 

‘I did have some once,’ said Owen, feeling very hungry 
indeed. 

‘You mean you wouldn’t mind another innings? Dr. 
Sunderland and I haven’t had our first yet, so come on.’ 

‘Decidedlimph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘ ’Mph, Owen.’ 

‘Good evening, sir/ said Owen: that was what Dr. 
Sunderland meant. 

‘Owen, take my cassock to the hall, and bring back 
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my jacket, will you?* said Mr. Ardent. ‘We shall be in 
the kitchen/ He took off his cassock, and Owen slung it 
over his arm. Dr. Sunderland lifted a large and gorilla-like 
hand and tugged the hindmost tuft of hair on Owen’s 
head, and said ‘’Mph?’ which meant he was glad to see 
you: he was always glad to see everybody. 

When Owen came back into the kitchen there was the 
large frying pan on the gas; Mr. Ardent was beating six 
eggs in a basin with a fork, and Dr. Sunderland was carry¬ 
ing the broken shells to the sink-tray half a shell at a time 
thoughtfully: thoughtful about something else; twice he 
brought half a shell back, so he made fourteen journeys 
altogether. 

‘Tom, the toast/ said Mr. Ardent. 

°Mph?’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘’Mph toast, Owen/ 

Owen rescued it from the grill and turned it over. Mr. 
Ardent put a litde milk in with the eggs, and then a little 
more pepper. Owen put the toast to keep warm, and 
started two more slices. Dr. Sunderland stood up straight 
by die sink: his hands hung practically at his knees. 

‘Strict order ’mph seniority/ he said. ‘Owen. 

‘Yes, sir/ said Owen, not understanding at once. 

‘Strict order ’mph seniority. What is it? Tell me. Start 
’mph youngest/ 

‘There isn’t anybody after the youngest/ said Owen. 

‘Idiomph/ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Ascending order/ 

‘Champlin, Arnold, Arle, Underwood, Linkley . . / 
Owen began. 

‘Start youngest ’mph Singing Boy ’mph boarders here, 
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not with the youngest in ’mph school,’ said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. 

‘Crew, Owen, Iddingley, Dubnet . . .* 

‘Enough,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Crew’s the sting in the 
tail, is he?’ 

‘He’s Beekeeper, yes, sir,’ said Owen. 

The youngest Singing Boy of the Cathedral was always 
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called die Beekeeper, though 
for four hundred years there 
had been no bees to be kept. 

‘Queer story, that,’ said 
Dr. Sunderland. 

‘A very odd diing to do,’ 
said Mr. Ardent. ‘A perfect¬ 
ly idle custom, and a great 
nuisance to everybody: and 
all for the sake of saying you 
don’t know where some¬ 
thing is, but you’ve got 
something diat will do just 
as well. Is diat pan hot 
enough, do you think?’ 

He tipped the basin ol 
beaten egg into the smoking 
V frying-pan. The yellow mix¬ 

ture went in with a great sizzle, swirling round on the hot 
fat in great peninsular continents, until it met itself, and 
joined up into a disc and began to blow blisters. 

“It looks like the prehistoric moon, sir,’ said Owen. 
‘That was all round and all volcanoes.’ 

‘Just as round, but not so edible as Choir School ome¬ 
lette,’ said Mr. Ardent. He pulled in the hem ot the ome¬ 
lette and let the liquid centre How to the edges. Then he 
folded the whole thing in two, sliced it in three, and 
scooped one piece on to each plate. 

‘ToastmasterOwen, dishout the toast,’ said Mr. Ardent. 
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He turned out the hissing gas, and there was quiet except 
for a chair whimpering under Dr. Sunderland, and the 
big hell called St. Dunstan tumbling out ten o’clock. 

‘Ever tried ’mph honey omelette?’ said Dr. Sunderland. 
‘We’ll try ’mph in the autumn, Edward, with a new 
honeycomb.’ 

‘Don’t ask me to help you take it from the hive,’ said 
Mr. Ardent. ‘They set themselves against me round about. 
My hide isn’t an inch thick.’ 

‘Got to eat ’mph at once,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Whilst 
’mph still warm. Advantages ’mph having serious mind 
’mph not being paid enough wages. Organist and wax sup¬ 
plier to ’mph Cathedral.’ 

Dr. Sunderland kept bees because it amused him, and he 
liked honey; not because he had to supply wax for the 
Cathedral candles. Many years ago the organist of the 
Cathedral had to make the candles himself, and supply 
his own wax. Nowadays the candles were bought from a 
warehouse, and were no longer made of beeswax; nor 
were so many needed, because the Cathedral was lit by 
electricity, and only altars and pro¬ 
cessions needed candles. 

Before the days when the organist 
had had to make the candles one of 
the priors of the monastery, Prior 
Tollelcge, had kept large numbers of 
bees; no one knew where. Each year, 
on the Sunday after Ascension Day, 
the youngest Singing Boy had taken a 
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candle made from the priors beeswax to the bishop for 
inspection, so that the bishop could be certain that there 
were enough candles to carry out the services properly. 
The youngest Singing Boy had done it, because he was the 
smallest, and he could get up among the hives through an 
entrance too small for the monks. The boy gathered the 
wax and the honey, and once a year brought out a swarm 
of bees, to show the bishop, along with the candle. 

When the prior had left and the monastery been 
emptied in the time of Henry VIII the bees had been for¬ 
gotten ; but the youngest Singing Boy was still called the 
Beekeeper, and at mattins on the Sunday after Ascension 
Day, he still brought a candle to the bishop at his throne, 
and assured him that the organist was still carrying out his 
duties and supplying wax, although the bees were lost. 

‘Crew, Owen, Iddingley, Dubnet . . said Dr. Sun¬ 
derland. ‘It’ll have to ’mph Owen.’ 
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A Sunny Morning 

J ohn owen, beekeeper,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘Iddingley 
is a smaller man, though not so young.’ 

‘Much smaller,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Loud voice.’ He 
chased the last piece of his omelette round the plate with 
his toast, and cornered it against the fork; it was a large 
piece of omelette, and it hung over the prongs of the fork 
like a quilt on a hedge. Dr. Sunderland opened his mouth 
with a grunt, and swallowed omelette and toast and 
seemed in danger of swallowing the fork as well. 

‘Owen’s privilege,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘But we’ll discuss it, 
and the rates of pay, in the morning.’ 

‘Five ’mph a year,’ said Dr. Sunderland. Owen knew 
that ’mph meant shillings; five shillings a year was a good 

‘But what about Crew?’ he asked. 

‘Stung by a mumps germ,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘I’m glad he 
didn’t bring the affliction back with him. If you’ve fin¬ 
ished, Owen, you’d better run along to bed. Do wash off 
that third eyebrow adorning your left cheek.’ 

‘Train smut,’ said Owen, finding most of the eyebrow 
on his fingers when he touched it. Dr. Sunderland touched 
his own chin experimentally; but the swarthiness that 
surrounded his face was due to hard-growing black beard 
that always showed no matter how often he shaved. 
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‘’Mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland, meaning ‘Good night and 
don’t start growing a beard.’ 

Owen took his case and went up the spiral staircase to 
the dormitory. He found all the best beds already taken: he 
expected that, because you could choose your bed and 
sleep where you liked until term began and the juniors 
came back, and he was the last comer with no choice. 

‘Who’s that?’ said the largest bed. ‘Mumpy Crew?* 

‘Me: Owen. Which bed can I have, please, Trevithic?’ 

‘Sleep on the floor,’ said Trevithic. ‘Or right over in the 
comer. Why are you late?’ 

‘Trains were late,* said Owen. 

‘Welsh trains always are,’ said Trevithic. 

‘They don’t want to hurry into a stupid dump like 
England,’ said Owen. He felt safe, with Trevithic at the 
other end of the dormitory in bed. Trevithic was a 
Comishman, and he agreed that England was a stupid 
dump; but pointed out that Wales was worse. ‘It’s a dull 
passage,’ he said, using Dr. Sunderland’s description of 
anything he might not like. 

‘I’ve just had supper with Mr. Ardent and Tweedledum,’ 
said Owen. 

Dubnet woke up then, and managed to say: ‘Did he tell 
you you’d got to be Beekeeper?* before going straight to 
sleep again on his face. 

‘He’ll tell me in the morning,’ said Owen. ‘But I don’t see 
why it matters particularly: you don’t have to do anything.’ 

‘You’ll get paid next Sunday,’ said Trevithic. ‘In the 
Treasury, after mattins.* 


A Sunny Morning 

‘Five shillings,’ said Owen. ‘Well done, ye!’ That was a 
Choir School phrase: no one knew who had invented it. It 
was a sign of joy and approval. 

‘You’ve only got to talk to the Bishop and sing an in- 
troit,’ said Trevithic. ‘It’s jolly good pay, and no chiz; 
better than one and six for a wedding.’ 

‘Crew will be back by then,’ said Owen; but he knew as 
he said it that he was wrong. Even in the dark dormitory, 
now, he saw Trevithic’s face looking towards him with 
scorn. 

‘You are a dull passage,’ said Trevithic. ‘Crew won’t be 
back by next Sunday. Didn’t Tweedledum tell you? What 
do you think diey’re arranging it now for?’ 

‘Oh well, I forgot,’ said Owen, getting into bed in the 
dark, and making a determination that he would not be 
Beekeeper. Even if the Bishop and Dr. Sunderland, and 
Trevithic, as Head Chorister, came to the choir stalls and 
pulled him out in cassock and surplice, he would bite his 
ruff and be silent. And he went on biting, so that when he 
woke up the comer of the collar of his pyjamas was still in 
his mouth, cold and wet; but he had pulled it out before 
the bell that woke him had stopped ringing. 

‘Look, here’s Owen,’ said Iddingley, whilst everybody 
else was looking under the beds for their slippers. 

‘He got here at midnight,’ said Dubnet. ‘Waking every¬ 
body up.’ Nobody ever listened to all that Dubnet had to 
say, so nobody contradicted him. 

They had to push the train all the way from Wales,’ said 
Trevithic. Taffy-was-a-Welshman had stolen the wheels.’ 
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‘Well done, ye/ said Kelsey, looking round for someone 
to pick a quarrel with, but there was only Dubnet left and 
the others had gone to wash; and no one could quarrel 
with Dubnet who was too easily persuaded he was wrong. 
Dubnet went to wash; Kelsey changed Trevithic’s clothes 
with Madington’s, and went after the others. 

Trevithic and Madington decided that Silverman had 
changed the clothes about; so, dressed in each other’s shirts 
diey tied Silverman up in his own sheets with his own 
dressing-gown cord. The result was that Kelsey had to lay 
the breakfast tables out of turn instead of Silverman, who 
was still upstairs untying himself and making his bed. 

At breakfast Mr. Ardent made the arrangements for the 
day: Choir practice at 8.40, service at 9.30, and after service 
everyone to practise musical instruments, whichever they 
played; but that was only a quarter of an hour each; and 
after that nobody had any duties at all until ten to one, and 
if it was your turn you helped to serve dinner, and if it 
wasn’t you came in at one o’clock and ate it. 

It was a long breakfast today, because Mr. Ardent had to 
make up the piano and violin practice list, with choice of 
best times in order of seniority: Owen found himself left 
with the worst time of all, right in the middle of the morn¬ 
ing’s free time, at twelve o’clock. 

‘Or you can do it before breakfast if you feel resolute 
enough,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘And you’ll have the bees to 
keep, Owen.’ 

‘Buzz, buzz, buzz, I wonder why he does, sir,* said 
Trevithic. 


A Sunny Morning 

‘Buzzent, buzzent, buzzent, I wonder why he doesn’t/ 
said Dubnet, who saw Owen about to refuse; but nobody 
heard Dubnet, and Mr. Ardent said: ‘We’ll discuss it after 
service, Owen. And after service will all those whose 
trunks have come go to the linen room and see when they 
can be unpacked.’ 

Then everybody stood for grace. Madington reminded 
Mr. Ardent that there was plenty of time for extra French 
and Latin. 

‘Extra French and Latin,’ said Mr. Ardent, beginning 
another announcement in the doorway. ‘We must try and 
crowd some into this week. What did you say, Iddingley?’ 

‘Down with Madington, sir,’ said Iddingley. Mr. Ardent 
laughed, and Iddingley 
went to stand nearest 
to the other door, to 
be as far as possible as 
soon as possible from 
Madington. 

‘I’ve kept you long 
enough already,’ said 
Mr. Ardent. ‘We’ll dis¬ 
cuss Latin and French 
at dinner time. Idding¬ 
ley, don’t let me forget.’ 

‘Ooh, yes, sir,’ said 
Iddingley. 

Just before twenty to 
nine the bell rang: a 
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signal to assemble in the yard in single file ready to walk 
across into the Cathedral. 

There was blue sky round the roof; the sun was behind 
the great centre tower of the Cathedral. A puff of cloud 
lay over the pinnacle of one of the smaller towers—one of 
a pair of little square towers that grew behind the cross¬ 
wings of the Cathedral and went up plain and square and 
unbuttressed; and only grew into lone-standing towers for 
a few feet at their tops. They went up into pointed lead 
roofs that peeped at each other over the long spine of the 
Cathedral; but they had nothing to say across the steep 
ridge between them: they might have forgotten each other 
since the building had risen there. 

Trevithic gave the order to march: ‘Left, left, left,’ and 
the cloud sank behind the Cathedral. The file turned right; 
Trevithic walked beside it giving the step; Owen came 
last, going not left, right, left, right, but two rights and 
then two lefts and hopping from side to side, imagining 
himself the tail of a dragon. 

The dragon went up the steps on thirty-two feet, 
through a door, and found itself in the Cathedral. Owen 
stopped being the tail of a dragon, and became the young¬ 
est but not the smallest choir-boy: Iddingley, just in front, 
was the smallest. Owen wondered whether Iddingley 
would like to become Beekeeper: he had a loud voice and 
he would not mind at all being the only talker in the 
Cathedral; or even the only singer. Owen had more dread 
than anyone else of being asked to sing a solo: even the 
short Introit sung by the Beekeeper to the Bishop. 
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The file stopped at the bottom of the steps that led up 
inside a wall to the hidden practice room. Trevithic came 
to die head of the file and led the way up. The file went up 
slowly. Whilst Owen waited at the end Dr. Sunderland 
came heavily and darkly up, and waited to be last, so that 

he could go at his own speed. 

‘’Mph morning,’ he said, and leaned against the wall. 

‘How’s the Beekeeper?’ 

‘All right, thank you, sir,’ said Owen, offering him his 
place. 

*’Mph follow you,’ said Dr. Sunderland. He always 
walked up the narrow stair sideways with no one watching. 
‘D’you know ’mph introit ’mph sing Bishop? 

‘We heard it last year when Kelsey did it,sir, said Owen. 
‘Beastly thing,’ said Dr. Sunderland. 
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‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. He said it very fervently, hoping 
that Iddingley would be inspired to volunteer to sing it 
instead. Iddingley turned round and said: ‘It's filthy, sir. 
Not interesting/ 

‘Pleasant tune,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Only fault ’mph’s 
unaccompanied/ Above all Dr. Sunderland enjoyed mak¬ 
ing a noise on the organ. ‘Not a dull passage, but undeve¬ 
loped, Iddinglmph/ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Iddingley. 

Owen knew the chance had gone: Iddingley would not 
volunteer to be Beekeeper. So the task was one of those 
things that could not be avoided, except by mumps. Mr. 
Ardent knew that, and he knew exactly what you thought 
about singing solos, and your opinion of other essential 
and unattractive tasks: if you tried to argue he gave you at 
once undeniable reasons why you were the very person for 
the job; and made you feel that if you didn’t do it you 
would come to a thing called a sticky end: obviously 
drowning in treacle, or being tarred and feathered. 

‘Go ’mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. Owen went up and 
stood at his place. Dr. Sunderland followed slowly, stood 
in the doorway for a moment like an amiable gorilla, and 
said in a very plersint, cordial, and sunny-morning way, 

"Mph/ 




An Offer Refused 


T hat’s all,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘No practice this 
aftemumph. Kelsey, don’t forget comma third verse 
first psalm ’mph morning.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Kelsey. ‘I was just learning die words by 
heart, sir, to say them to the Turtle, sir.’ 

‘Turtle?’ said Dr. Sunderland. 

‘Tweedledec, sir,’ said Trevithic. 

‘I see,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘If he’s Tweedledec, who’s 
Twccdledumph?’ 
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‘Canon Fredley’s waterbutt, sir/ said Trevithic, trying 
to look as if he thought the explanation was true. 

Dr. Sunderland heaved himself up from the piano stool. 
‘Get out of mumph sight/ he said. ‘Teasing an old ’mph 
like me/ 

‘Oh, sir/ said Madington, with great sympathy. 

Trevithic led the way down the narrow stair. When the 
stairway was full there was so much shadow walking with 
you that the electric bulbs just above your head were use¬ 
less, except to illuminate the head of the next person: your 
feet were in darkness. 

The bell was ringing for service. If you had been in the 
dusty roof, above the vault of the choir and under the lead 
of the roof, you would have seen the wire rope moving 
across its pulleys, and heard it thud and clank backwards 
and forwards as the counterweighted hammer swung 
down on the side of the bell on top of the central tower. 
Inside the Cathedral the repeated clang came down with 
hardly a whisper. There was too little of it to make itself an 
echo, though echoes were easily made inside. A dropped 
book, or a pew kicked in passing would murmur irreduci- 
bly back from the vaulting, utter litde catechisms against 
the mullions of each window, flit like an audible bat round 
each pillar, and go out against the bosses of the nave roof. 

When Dr. Sunderland began to jubilate on the organ 
the sounds behaved differently, multiplying in the tran¬ 
septs and reduplicating against each effigied tomb, rolling 
in distinct thunders down each separate aisle, and whirl- 
pooling in the round apse; then hurling down the choir 
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and setting the altar candles trembling: spring-tiding over 
the choir screen, dropping their fatness on Dr. Sunder¬ 
land’s own head where he sat playing; scaling the tower- 
straddling arch, and losing themselves in breakwaters of 
chairs in the nave. 

This morning the crypt doors were open, and since the 
vestry was in the crypt, cassocks and surplices were filled 
with sound as they were put on. 

In the Treasury chapel upstairs the choir lined up; the 
brass clock swung its pendulum side to slow side, just 
where, if you went near, it could tap you on the shoulder 
and stop itself It rang the half hour. The seven notes of the 
clock in the west tower came through hand in hand with 
the voice of the organ: Dr. Sunderland had brought his 
tune back broken in and running quietly under a slack rein. 

Mr. Ardent came out of the Treasury. Canon Fredley 
followed; there was the vestry prayer; Kelsey and Silver- 
man led out, at the pace called by Mr. Ardent ‘dignified 
but fast’, because Canon Fredley did not like to be kept 
waiting on the way in to service. 

They were in their places. The organ stopped. Mr. 
Ardent lifted his head. ‘Enter not into judgement with thy 
servant, O Lord; for in thy sight shall no man living be 
justified.’ 

Owen found with his right hand the five small marks 
under the edge of the stall, where his fingernails fitted: he 
had been making the marks for two terms now. When 
they knelt he found with his left toe the crack in the flag¬ 
stones that helped to hold his foot where it would not go 
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to sleep. Silverman pushed against him and left a sticky 
hand-mark on the woodwork. 

After the service Dr. Sunderland played something 
quick and soft and sad; and went home alone. Trevithic 
led the file back to school. 

Owen went to the front hall, and found that his trunk 
had come. It looked small, elderly, and ratty, against the 
one inscribed A. B. Iddingley. I. Trevithic’s trunk, or box, 
was there, looking as if it had been used for two hundred 
years and travelled the world; and it might have done, be¬ 
cause Trevithic’s grandfather had found it floating in the 
sea ofl a Cornish beach. He was the I. Trevithic. Trevithic 
himself was L. 

P. Dubnet’s monkey-puzzle was there too, tied with 
ropes and padlocked, all very ingeniously arranged, so that 
it took two minutes to undo and two days to fasten, 
although there were clear instructions inside, made up by 
M. Dubnct, who was P. Dubnet’s father. ‘The chief rule,’ 
Mr. Ardent said, ‘is: Pack Dubnet first, and he can call out 
what to do next from inside.’ 

‘You couldn’t send the trunk, sir,' said Dubnet. ‘Because 
you wouldn’t have a ticket for me to be a passenger, so you 
wouldn’t be able to call it luggage in advance.’ 

‘They’d leave you for forty years in a waiting room, 
said Trevithic. ‘Would that count as being martyred, sir? 

‘You couldn’t make Dubnet into a saint’ said Iddingley. 
Dubnet proved it by trying to suffocate Iddingley with the 
hall rug, in a very unsaintly way; but when he was told by 
Iddingley that he didn’t know how to fight he stopped try- 
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ing, and Iddingley pushed him under the stairs. Dubnet 
came out quite cheerful: he was used to losing and being 
last, and forgotten, or thumped in mistake for somebody 
else. He helped Trevithic up the front stairs with his trunk. 
‘It’s just as heavy when it’s empty,’ said Trevithic. ‘So you 
needn’t grunt.’ 

‘I’m not breathing at all,’ said Dubnet. ‘I think I’ve eaten 
part of a spider, and I’m trying to asphyxiate it.’ 

‘The rest of the spider’s down here,’ said Owen. 

‘I thought I’d eaten something,’ said Dubnet. ‘It tastes 
like a banana.’ 

‘It must be a tarantula,’ said Owen. ‘They live among 
bananas.’ 

‘I wonder if I’ve eaten the tara or the antula,’ said 
Dubnet. But nobody listened, because Trevithic had 
turned the other way round to walk with his back to the 
trunk, and Mr. Ardent had begun to say to Owen: ‘We’d 
better settle the Beekeeper business. It’s next Sunday, at 
mattins, and it won’t take long. It’s the learning of the 
Latin that’ll take most doing. You’ll have to do it in the 
sweat of your face, by yourself It’s only a few questions 
and answers, and a little discourse on the manufacture of 
candles.’ 

‘I don’t mind Latin, sir,’ said Owen. He began to feel 
that the task would be an easy one. But he imagined him¬ 
self being alone at the foot of the throne, with the Bishop 
ready to answer and ask: all in Latin with the congregation 
watching: and felt bound to say: ‘Iddingley’s smaller, sir.’ 

‘You mean you’d rather not do it?’ said Mr. Ardent. 
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‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, waiting after he had spoken expect¬ 
ing Mr. Ardent to make him ashamed of his fearfulness and 
brave enough to do anything. But Mr. Ardent said: ‘I see. 
What’s your opinion, Iddingley?’ 

‘I’ll do it, sir,’ said Iddingley. 

‘Then you’d better,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘We’ll have a 
session after dinner, during rest. You two had better take 
those trunks up now.’ He went back into the study, taking 
off his cassock and collar as he went. 

‘You’re a bit stupid,’ said Iddingley. ‘It’s five shillings.’ 

‘That’s not much,’ said Owen. But now he had lost it 
for ever, so the sum of it did not matter. 

‘It used to be worth a huge amount,’ said Iddingley. ‘But 
you really had to keep bees then. Anyway, I still think 
you’re a jolly dull passage: practically a monotone, and I 
expect Mr. Ardent will blow you up later.’ 

‘Not for about a year,’ said Owen. ‘He never does.’ 

Trevithic and Dubnet came down with I. Trevithic’s 
box. ‘Idling, and Owing, take your trunks up,’ said Dub¬ 
net. 

Owen’s trunk was unpacked first, because Iddingley had 
to look for his key. Dubnet was still trying to put the ropes 
on his own trunk so that the lid would stay firmly closed. 

‘I think my father is too brainy,’ said Dubnet. 

‘I’ve only got eleven socks, and no pyjama legs,’ said 
Owen. ‘That’s my mother being brainy. Oh no she isn’t, 
here they are.’ 

‘I don’t understand this knot,’ said Dubnet. ‘There isn’t 
such a one. It’s probably a kind you can’t do unless you 
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were bom in Australia. Owen, put your finger on a reef- 
knot for me, because I can’t understand all this knitting.’ 

Owen helped with a finger and firm pressure. ‘You 
ncedn t screw it off, he said, when the cord tightened on 
his fmger; ‘and that’s a granny knot.’ 

Somebody else came into the linen room. It was Mr. 
Sutton: Brass Button, he said he was called. His name was 
Charles Unwin Sutton, which gave him the initials C.U., 
and Cu is the scientific way of naming copper. Sutton 
made Sn, the scientific name of tin: tin and copper make 
brass, and Sutton is easily changed to Button. He taught 
Latin. You hardly know it,’ he would say in class, ‘but die 
Brass Button hangs by one thread; and I am certain, 
Kelsey (or Silverman; whoever it might be), that if you tell 
me again that the genitive plural of mbs is urborum, the 
thread will snap. Parasyllabic, or Imparasyllabic?’ And if 
Kelsey still said the wrong thing, he would be given the 
noun Ignoramus to decline in full forty or fifty times. 
Second declension masculine, unless you prefer to describe 
its gender as common, if not universal.’ 

Today he came into the linen room, carrying his bicycle 
pump in case somebody stole it, and said: ‘Ah, the native 
wood-notes of the Principality, Glendowcr,’ which meant: 
‘I heard your Welsh voice, Owen.’ 

Yes, sir, said Owen. Dubncttus knottus grannius fecit. 

Don t fray the thread, Glendower,’ said Mr. Sutton. 

Plenty of needles in the linen room, sir,’ said Owen. 

I must not talk now, said Mr. Sutton. ‘I’ve an engage¬ 
ment the other side of the town in seven minutes’ time. 
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and I am not wont to hurry. Glendower, you are to be at 
my house at a quarter past two, for half an hour/ 

‘Yes, sir/ said Owen. 

‘ Vale* said Mr. Sutton: ‘Goodbye* in Latin; and went. 

‘Buttonus abruptus,’ said Dubnet, after considering for 
a second. He and Owen thought that was seasonable and 
humorous, so they sat against the warm shelves of the linen 
room and laughed aches into their heads. 

Iddingley thought nothing of the joke. 

Trevithic came in and had it explained to him; but he 
could see nothing in it either. 

‘It isn’t funny at all,* said Owen. ‘You make dull passages 
sound funny, Dubnet.* 

‘I came to tell you to practise, Owen,’ said Trevithic. 
‘Instead of laughing at wet jokes.* 

‘Dubnet’s screwed my finger off as well, and I’ve only 
just unpacked my music,’ said Owen. *1 wish I’d left it. 
Chiz.’ It was almost the last thing in the trunk: the last 
thing was his loose leaf book containing inventions and a 
home-made English-Welsh: Welsh-English Dictionary. 
He locked the trunk in case Kelsey was about, because 
Kelsey would interfere for the sake of picking a quarrel 
with you when you protested. 

‘Go on, Owen,’ said Trevithic. Owen went, hoping 
that the next quarter of an hour would sound as if it had the 
holiday’s practice behind it. 
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O wen’s practice time was disturbed by Trevithic 
and Madington, who came into the room and started 
to turn out a cupboard. They did it without speaking, be¬ 
cause no one must talk if there is somebody else practising. 

Owen stopped playing Sonatina in B flat, and started a 
scale with his left hand, because that needed no eyes to 
watch its progress; and used the eyes to watch Trevithic. 
‘You needn’t stop because of us,’ said Trevithic. 

‘I’m not,’ said Owen, taking the scale over with his right 
hand. 

‘You don’t need to play scales of G,’ said Trevithic: he 
could tell you the name of any note he heard, so he knew 
that Owen was playing something easy and not attending 
enough to his practice. 

‘What are you doing?’ said Owen, changing to E minor. 
‘That’s not difficult, either,’ said Trevithic. 

Owen changed to E flat minor. 

‘What a filthy modulation,’ said Trevithic, because the 
two scales sounded uncomfortable and jangling when one 
followed the other. 

‘What are you doing?’ said Owen, stopping the scale, 
because it needed too much thought to be played whilst he 
was talking. 
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‘Mind your own beeswax/ said Trevithic, meaning: 
‘Mind your own business/ 

It wasn’t often that the Head Chorister would bother to ! 
hold conversation with the youngest Singing Boy; so 
Owen didn’t mind being slightly scolded. ‘Iddingley’s the 
Beekeeper/ he said. ‘He minds the beeswax.* 

‘Is he?* said Trevithic. ‘I thought you were the 
youngest/ 

‘He’s—smaller than me/ said Owen, finding that the 
whole thing was awkward to talk about, when everybody 
expected him to be Beekeeper, and he wasn’t. He realized 
that Trevithic might have things to say about not doing 
what came to you in your turn. ‘Anyway/ said Owen, 
‘what are you doing?’ He hoped the beeswax answer 
would not be used again. 

‘Taking out the cricket net/ said Trevithic. 

Madington had found the net in the back of the cup¬ 
board, under a tarpaulin, a broken blackboard, three 
locker doors, a doormat that had worn right through and 
begun to uncoil, and a library of text books that had taken 
off their jackets and gone into retirement. 

‘Catching fishes, one, two, three/ said Madington, 
pulling out the net, and finding in it a cricket stump, die 
inside of a football, the ruff that Silverman had lost last 
Christmas Eve, and a round, soft, fluffy thing. 

‘Mouse’s nest/ said Trevithic, opening it with his fingers 
and finding nothing inside. ‘Gosh, diere was a row about 
that ruff. It was Kelsey’s fault as well, not Silverman’s/ 

‘Put it in Kelsey’s locker/ said Madington. 
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‘With love from Father Christmas,’ said Owen, who, 
though he had not been there at Christmas, had heard 
about the lost ruff. 

‘You haven’t finished practising,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Yes I have,’ said Owen; lifted the lid of the piano and 
slid the music inside so that it wouldn’t get lost; and went 
to help Trevithic and Madington. 

Trevithic supplied an envelope, and left die rutf in 
Kelsey’s locker, with the message Owen had suggested, 
written in disguised writing. Madington put all the un¬ 
wanted things back in the cupboard, and shut the door on 
diem, hoping they would remain quietly confined. 

Owen brought the four poles, Trevithic and Madington 
the sagging net, complete with mouse’s nest and the foot¬ 
ball bladder. Iddingley met them, and said lie had just seen 
die mallet, which would be needed for the guy-rope pegs; 
and went to fetch it from die linen room, where it was kept 
for knocking beds into three pieces. 

The net was to go up in a quiet bay of the Precincts. The 
lawn there, as well as being marked ‘Please do not walk on 
the grass’, was labelled ‘Reserved for the use of the Choir 
School’. It had grown up green and fresh again since last 
term: even the two places where the goalmouths had been 
for football at break had dried and sent up fat blades. 

Trevithic and Madington spread the net out on the grass, 
with Dubnet under it ‘to air it’, said Madington. Dubnet 
got out and sat on the wall and watched Trevithic, Mad- 
ington, and Owen trying to hold up four posts between die 
three of them, and fasten the net on at the same time. 
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Iddingley came with die mallet, and insisted on banging 
the pegs. Dubnet went indoors and brought four stumps, 
a bat, and a ball. When the net was up he threw the ball to 
Owen, took his place at the crease, and they occupied the 
net before Trevithic and Madington had finished tighten¬ 
ing the ropes. 

‘Cheek,’ said Madington. 

‘Typical junior chiz,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Possession is nine points of the law of the jungle,’ said 
Dubnet. Madington’s reply was to catch Dubnet out, hand 
the ball to Trevithic, and take over the net. He and Tre¬ 
vithic sent each other straight bouncing catches, with never 
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a chance for the three others to jump in and sneak the ball, 
until the whistle blew for the dinner Duty Patrol to go in 
and help serve out. Owen went in for that; and the others 
to wash. Trevithic brought back the football bladder, and 
put the mouse’s nest into a litter basket. He and Madington 
walked on the grass, to prove their seniority and because 
the Turtle was having his own dinner at his own house by 
the gateway at the other end of the Precincts. 

Well done, ye,’ said Iddingley, when he saw the dinner. 

Baked mummy,’ which was a kind of pastry-wrapped 
meat pie. 

‘And boiled bus tickets,’ said Owen, bringing past him 
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through the passage the steaming bowl of spring cabbage. 

‘And broth of abominable things,’ said Kelsey, bringing 
the gravy: he was on Duty Patrol again, since it was pro¬ 
perly his turn and he wanted to make sure of a large piece 
of baked mummy. 

Mr. Ardent dished out the mummy in convenient slices, 
and distributed the crumbs of mummy-dust to the Choris¬ 
ters and the senior Singing Boys. Owen doled out the 
abominable broth, instead of Kelsey, who would rather be 
a server today. 

At the end of dinner Mr. Ardent said: ‘I’m sorry to say 
that I haven’t seen Mr. Sutton, except for the shortest pos¬ 
sible stretch of time; so I can’t say anything about extra 
Latin. But, instead of wasting our time we might as well do 
twice as much extra French—yes, I seriously mean it. I’ll 
have the juniors in the sitting-room at a quarter past two, 
and the seniors at a quarter to three until ten past.’ 

‘Jolly good, sir,’ said Madington. 

‘That won’t take long,’ said Trevithic. 

‘You’re being let off lighdy on the first day,’ said Mr. 
Ardent. ‘Tomorrow there’ll be two practices as well.’ 

‘We could do it in the morning, sir,’ said Madington. 

‘Then we couldn’t go out for coffee,’ said Trevithic. One 
of the privileges of coming back before the term began was 
that of going out for coffee during the morning. 

‘We must see how it goes,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘We shall 
have to fix times day by day. Iddingley, will you come to 
the sitting-room now, and Kelsey.’ 

‘Me, sir?’ said Kelsey. ‘Duty Patrol, sir.’ 
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‘Somebody must volunteer to take your place/ said Mr. 
Ardent. Silverman volunteered; Mr. Ardent said grace, 
and the meal was over. 

Duty Patrol took six minutes. Owen dried his hands, 
left Silverman washing the tables, and went up to rest. On 
the way up he looked in at the linen room, for his trunk, 
meaning to take out from it the Welsh dictionary; but the 
trunk had gone down into the hall again, because Dubnet 
had thought it was empty when Owen went to practise, and 
when Owen remembered going to practise he remem¬ 
bered that Brass Button had come in and wanted him at a 
quarter past two: so he handed over the trunk key for safe 
keeping (according to the usual rule), forgot about the 
Welsh dictionary, and went to see what time it was. 

It was twenty to two: half an hour before he need go to 
Brass Button’s house in the town. 

‘Why me for extra extra Latin?’ he thought, and lay on 
his bed reading how Bevis made the gun: his favourite 
chapter; until the bell for die end of rest came through the 
showers of sparks and red-hot scale surrounding Bevis and 
Mark at their home-made anvil. 

Mr. Sutton came first to mind, as he put his shoes on and 
tried to read a few more words whilst his fingers were busy 
by themselves. With the memory of Mr. Sutton there came 
to Owen an idea that what Brass Button wanted was not 
Owen but the Beekeeper—Iddingley. Who would know? 
Only Brass Button himself. What about asking Iddingley? 
But Iddingley was still with Mr. Ardent and Kelsey. ‘If I 
see him 111 ask him, said Owen. He put Bevis under his 
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pillow and went downstairs. Iddingley was nowhere to be 
seen; the time was eight past two; Owen decided that he 
could not bear to explain to Mr. Ardent. ‘Brass Button 
asked for me,’ he thought, took his cap, and went out: for 
quickness he went through the Cathedral in the sunless 
cool cave with its eternal wash and flow of quiet feet like 
the pebbled edge of the sea. He came out into the sunlight, 
crossed the gravel, went through the small echo at the gate¬ 
way, with the Turtle watching from his window—hands 
on the edge of the coat that lapped his back like a shell. 

Owen passed the cafe where the coffee was roasted all 
day long, and carried the smoke in his nose all the way 
down the street. He came to Mr. Sutton’s house as the 
three notes of quarter past sounded from the Cathedral. 

‘Good afternoon, Glendower,’ said Mr. Sutton pleas¬ 
antly. ‘Come in, of course.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, taking oft his cap and going in. 

‘Don’t roll it up,’ said Mr. Sutton. ‘Hang it on the hall 
stand.’ 

Owen hung it up beside Mr. Sutton’s own black hat, and 
followed Mr. Sutton into a room that had two chairs, five 
tables, three layers of carpet, and no wall-paper, because 
the walls were covered with books; so were the tables. 
Everything was clean, but remarkably untidy. The bicycle 
pump stood in a comer by the fireplace. Owen wondered 
whether he used it as bellows; then decided it was unlikely, 
because the fire was a gas one with little white bony trellis- 
work for the flames to climb. 

‘There is some difference, even argument, about the 
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pronunciation of Latin,’ said Mr. Sutton. ‘Mr. Ardent and 
I, for instance, have different opinions. I think my opinions 
are stronger than Mr. Ardent’s: Latin is my own subject. I 
will say nothing about Dr. Sunderland’s barbaric attempts 
to frame the words for the benefit of you singers. But now, 
since the Bishop and I both favour the same pronunciation, 
I shall endeavour to teach you how to sound correctly the 
few words you will have to use on Sunday.’ 

‘Please sir,’ said Owen, knowing now that Iddingley 
should have come, because Mr. Sutton wanted the Bee¬ 
keeper, not Owen. Mr. Sutton took no notice. 

‘The most significant words of your discourse are vari¬ 
ously rendered: appis, aypis and arpis—a bee; and ceyra, 
ceera and cerra, not to mention keyra, keera and kerra 
—wax.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Owen. 

‘What is the matter?’ said Mr. Sutton. ‘Are you not 
interested ?’ 

Owen thought: ‘Now he’s frumious,’ and said: ‘Please, 
sir, it is interesting, because I didn’t know about that be¬ 
fore; but Iddingley’s Beekeeper, not me.’ 

Dr. Sunderland informed me that you were Beekeeper,’ 
said Mr. Sutton. 

‘Mr. Ardent knew, please sir,’ said Owen. 

‘Waste no more of my time,’ said Mr. Sutton. ‘Your be¬ 
haviour is asinine. I shall speak to Mr. Ardent about it.’ He 
pushed Owen out of the door, handed him his cap, and 
closed the door. 

‘Buttonus very abruptus,’ said Owen; but even Dubnet’s 
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joke had no flavour. And now he was missing Mr. Ardent’s 
extra French, without permission. 

‘With no sense used,’ said Owen, foretelling to himself 
Mr. Ardent’s words. ‘Unwell done, ye.’ 

He went back to the gateway. The sight of Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee conversing together this afternoon was 
not amusing: usually you watched carefully and told 
everybody about it later. Owen waited until Tweedledum 
(Dr. Sunderland) had walked into the Cathedral, and fol¬ 
lowed slowly, hoping diat Dr. Sunderland would not turn 
round and see him. 
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O wen hurried from pillar to pillar down the Cathe¬ 
dral, behind Dr. Sunderland all the time. It would 
have been quicker to go round the cloisters: Dr. Sunder¬ 
land walked hard but not quickly. 

Dr. Sunderland lumbered into the Treasury; Owen 
slipped into die north-east transept, through the door, 
down the steps, and found silent sun and shadow among 
the open arches, and the Precincts empty in that comer. 

Mr. Ardent was in the overhanging window of his sit¬ 
ting-room with his back towards Owen against the glass. 
His voice came clearly down through the open window 
beside him. He was spelling out ‘ais, ais, ait, ions, iez, 
aient,’ and after him the juniors chanted it, with a little 
final downward scale on ‘aient’. 

Owen hung up his cap and went upstairs to the sitting- 
room. He knocked and went in. Everybody else was 
saying ‘iez aient’, letter by letter. 

‘I think you’ll remember that,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘Owen, 
do you know it?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, though he had only heard it once 
from the window. 

‘Let’s hear it,’ said Mr. Ardent. 

Ais, ais, ait, ions, iez, aient,’ said Owen; and waited to 
be asked what it was, because he had no idea. 
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‘Good,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘Dubnet, will you oblige us 
with a solo ?* 

‘Sir?* said Dubnet, as if he didn’t want to be interrupted; 
but he recited it promptly and quietly though seeming to 
listen to something else at the same time, but that was 
Dubnetism and everyone was used to it. 

Owen sat down on the floor beside Iddingley, and then 
moved away, because Iddingley reminded him of Mr. 
Sutton. Mr. Ardent went on to explain the reason and 
uses of the list of endings they had just learnt. Owen 
thought of something that might have been a translation 
into Welsh; and thought he could remember putting the 
loose leaf Welsh dictionary away in the locker beside his 
bed, where it shouldn’t be. He was in fact thinking about 
Bevis; and before he had thought enough about it to 
notice his mistake he came back to listening to Mr. 
Ardent. 

Just before a quarter to three Mr. Ardent rang the bell 
from the window to call in the seniors from the cricket net. 

‘Put your books away,’ he said. ‘And then everybody 
outside, please. We must soak in as much sunshine as we 
can when we can. Owen, stay a moment, will you?’ 

‘Unwell done, ye!’ said Dubnet quietly. 

‘Go on, Dubnet,’ said Mr. Ardent. Dubnet found he was 
the last out of the room, and scurried away quietly. 

‘Did you forget we were conducting an inquiry into 
French grammar, Owen?’ said Mr. Ardent. 

‘No, sir,’ said Owen. There was no excuse, except that 
he, instead of Iddingley, had been to Mr. Sutton and it 
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might be easier to be thought of as forgetful rather than as 
wasting Mr. Sutton’s time. 

There was no escape. 



‘What have you been doing?’ 

‘I thought Mr. Sutton wanted me, sir.’ 

‘Why did you think that?’ said Mr. Ardent, finding him¬ 
self a place in the French book ready for the seniors. 

‘He was here this morning, and he told me to go this 
afternoon,’ said Owen. 

‘And didn’t he want you?’ 

‘He wanted Iddingley, sir, but he didn’t know, and I 
didn’t know either, sir. Dr. Sunderland told him it was me.’ 

‘I sec. He wanted die Beekeeper. Did you think about it 
at all?’ 
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‘Sir/ said Owen: he knew it was a catch question like 
‘Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Caesar, or no?* 

‘Well / said Mr. Ardent. 

Owen found that he had not thought enough before, 
and that he had too much to think now; and that the truth 
was the best answer. 

‘I didn’t think enough, sir,’ he said. 

‘You didn’t,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘A moment’s considera¬ 
tion would have convinced you that Mr. Sutton wanted 
die Beekeeper; another moment’s consideration would 
have led you to ask me whether you could go, when I had 
arranged another lesson at the same time; and a third 
moment’s consideration would have shown you the neces¬ 
sity for an apology when you came in late/ 

‘Everything wrong/ thought Owen. ‘Well, he won’t do 
anything.’ 

‘Don’t grin/ said Mr. Ardent. It was an accidental grin. 
Owen wondered whether to say, like Turle, the verse 
about dogs grinning and going about the city; and de¬ 
cided it wasn’t the proper moment: Mr. Ardent had not 
finished. 

‘You haven’t started very well, Owen. First you shirk 
your obvious duty, by not wishing to be Beekeeper/ 

‘Why should I want to?’ thought Owen. 

‘You may not have wanted to be Beekeeper,’ said Mr. 
Ardent, answering Owen’s question as he thought it. ‘But 
that isn’t the point: it was your duty to be Beekeeper; and 
I think you will regret having missed the opportunity. 
After making a choice where no one asked you to make 
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one you embark on a thoughtless career: you waste Mr. 
Sutton’s time; you waste Iddingley’s time; you waste my 
time. Thoughtlessness, my boy. Thoughtlessness does not 
pay. Your first responsibility whilst you are here is to the 
Cathedral and its services; and thoughtlessness in anything 
is irresponsibility.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘The seniors are waiting to come in. Go down to the 
study, take a small sheet of headed notepaper and an en¬ 
velope, and write a note of apology to Mr. Sutton, and 
ask him when he wants to see Iddingley, die Beekeeper; 
and take the note round before service. Put it in his letter¬ 
box, and don’t wait for an answer.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. He went out of the sitting-room. 
The seniors were outside. 

‘Wasting our time,’ said Madington. They put him 
down on the carpet and walked over him. Kelsey, of 
course, was the only one to tread on him. 

Owen went downstairs and wrote to Mr. Sutton: 

‘May 12 

Dear Mr. Sutton, 

I am sorry I missunderstood you this morning. 

It was my fault. When should Beekeeper Idding¬ 
ley come and see you? 

Yours sincerely, 

John Owen.’ 

He was not happy about ‘missunderstood’, and when he 
had looked at it half a dozen times die word seemed to be 
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almost an imaginary one. But the phrase Beekeeper 
Iddingley’ sounded very fine. He sealed the note into an 
envelope, and went to fetch his cap. 

The Cathedral was full of people wondering whether to 
come to evensong. Dr. Sunderland was not to be seen. 
The Treasury clock struck three, like the cry of a sad sea 
bird. 

Outside, the Turde was clipping the edge of the grass. 
There was a story that he took the clippings home and 
browsed on them like Nebuchadnezzar; and Trevithic was 

certain that he chewed the cud. 

Owen passed the cafe where coffee was roasted. ‘I will go 
into thine house with burnt offerings,’ he said; because that 
was in the afternoon’s psalms that they had practised that 
morning. 

Mr. Sutton seemed to be out of the way. Owen put the 
note through the letter slit, wondered whether to ring the 
bell and decided not to. He went back quickly, through the 
Cathedral and into the school again, wondering whether 
there was anything he should have thought of. 

The bell rang. Trevithic lined them up and led them 
through the crypt door, locking it carefully behind him 
and putting the key back in his pocket where it always 
lived. 

Dr. Sunderland played a soft wandering tune before 
service: he played quiedy now, because he wanted to be 
heard later on, during the first psalm, 65 , where he had 
the raging of the sea, and the noise of his waves, and the 
madness of the people to play with, as well as drops of rain 
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to make die earth soft, and the valleys standing so thick 
with com that they laughed and sang. The drops of water 
made Dubnet smile, and Trembling Timmy send out his 
best alto vibrato. 

After the service Dr. Sunderland began to play an odd 
little quick tune on black notes only. Then he suddenly 
changed key, which made Trevithic frown, and went on 
to make up a tune out of Psalm 65, complete with the same 
raging sea and rivers full of water and little hills rejoicing 
on every side. 

‘That was the tune of the Beekeeper’s Introit,’ said Tre¬ 
vithic in the vestry. ‘Only it was too quick. I think he 
played it by accident: he was only making up tunes.’ 

‘I couldn’t sing it so quickly as that,’ said Iddingley. 

‘Don’t talk in the vestry,’ said Trevithic. 

Trevithic met Dr. Sunderland in the choir, when the 
Bookboys went back to collect the services and anthems 
and tidy up. 

‘You played the Beekeeper’s Introit, sir,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Entirely accidentallmph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Tune 
crept out ’mphout my realizing whamph it was. Keep try¬ 
ing to play “Daisy, Daisy, all for die love of youmph”, or 
“Daring young man ’mphlying trapeze,’’ ’mphstead of 
outgoing voluntary.’ 

‘We heard you jump out of the tune,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Jumped straight out ’mphflying trapeze,’ said Dr. 
Sunderland. ‘Simple change to key of mediant, Trevithic. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Trevithic, who was quite at home in talks 
like that. He went with Dr. Sunderland westwards down 
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the choir, through the screen door, down the steps, and 
along the nave, talking about harmony. The Bookboys 
waited for a while, because they were not supposed to go 



back to the vestry without Trevithic’s permission. Owen 
looked into the nave and saw Dr. Sunderland and Tre- 
vithic still talking half-way down the south aisle. The 
Bookboys dismissed themselves and went back for tea. 
Trevithic came back with an idea for a song, and spoke to 
no one until he had begun to write it down. 

Tddingley and Kelsey were not in to tea downstairs. 
Trevithic and Madington scooped their buns. Trevithic 
had the buttery halves, and Madington the dry: Mading¬ 
ton ate all his bread dry in case he found margarine instead 
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of butter; and because he thought dry bread was more 
scholarly. 

‘They’re both with Mr. Ardent,’ said Silverman. ‘Drink¬ 
ing tea with proper lumps of sugar in it.’ 

‘Well done, they!’ said Trevithic, ‘if they leave us their 
tea down here.’ 

‘Two kinds of cake up there,’ said Silverman. 

‘And fossil porridge,’ said Dubnet. He meant flapjack. 

‘Slight chiz,’ said Trevithic. ‘Never mind. Madington, 
get your fretsaw and play my song I’ve written.’ By fret¬ 
saw he meant violin. 

‘I’ll sing it if you like,’ said Madington. 

‘There aren’t any words,’ said Trevithic. 

‘What’s it like?’ said Madington. ‘Sing it first in case 
I can’t read your manuscript.’ 

‘There isn’t a tune,’ said Trevithic. ‘At least, there is, but 
it’s imaginary. You’re supposed to hear it without having 
it written down or played. It sort of comes into your ears 
when you hear the accompaniment. If you play it when 
you hear it, we shall know what it’s like.’ 

Madington thought that was an interesting idea; and 
went to fetch his violin. Trevithic went to the piano. ‘Get 
out, you kids,’ he said to Owen and Dubnet. Dubnet went 
at once; but before Owen could escape Trevithic tried a few 
chords on the piano, and they came out very muffled and 
dead, because Owen’s music was inside lying on the strings. 
Trevithic remembered what it was, and he and Madington 
cornered Owen and put him in the cupboard the cricket 
net had come from and wedged die door with a table. 
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Owen sat in darkness and a smell of dubbing until 
Trevithic and Madington had found that Trevithic's im¬ 
aginary tune was too evasive to be pinned down, played, 
and written. They stopped trying and played all the tunes 
they knew. Trevithic crooned the words in a deep voice 
he had begun to find in his voice-box. Owen added drum 
effects with the locker doors, until Trevithic begin to feel 
that his new bass voice would wear out his throat and ruin 
his treble top notes. He stopped singing, threw Owen out 
and his music after him, and went into the garden to play 
cribbage with Madington. 

Owen brushed the dust off his clothes and went to walk 
in the cloisters and make sure he was thinking of every- 
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R ing the first bell out of the window for us, Mnd- 
wington/ said Dubnet. ‘We’re going to the nets before 
breakfast.’ 


If Owen had any sense he’d practise his piano before 
breakfast,’ said Madington. 

He hasn’t any sense,’ said Iddingley kindly, meaning 
that Owen wasn’t thoughtless but merely brainless. ‘Come 
on: it s twenty-four to eight. We’ve got fourteen minutes.’ 

Madington looked to see whether they had left their 
beds tidy, and let them go. They were the first downstairs; 
all the shadows were stiff and cold from being left alone all 
night; a spider had dropped her one-strand thread across 
the doorway, and caught no flying thing but the dew; so 
Owen found dewdrops on his hair before lie was outside. 

They played cricket against a damp net: Owen, Dubnet, 
and Iddingley. The grass made the ball wet and shiny; and 
when Dubnet hit what should have been a four to square 
leg if it hadn’t hit the net in a shower of spray, the sound 
of the wooden bat, hitting hard, came back from the radi¬ 
ating buttresses of the Cathedral apse and from the thou¬ 
sand angles of the transepts and side chapels like slow clap¬ 
ping from a pavilion. The pigeons sat on cold stone ledges 
in the sun, and let the light into dieir golden round eyes. 

The sunlight washed the Cathedral in gold, and dried the 
lead roof into mist. 
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Madington rang the bell for breakfast. Iddingley stopped 
the ball, picked it up, and brought it and the bat in, shaking 
dew off his shoes on to the back of Owen’s knees: they 
both enjoyed it. 

Trevithic said grace: Mr. Ardent was still in the study 
reading his letters. He came through a few minutes later 
with letters for the school. Trevithic had one from the 
Rector of St. Anselm’s, in the town, asking him to play the 
organ on Sunday evenings this term, as he had done last 
term. Owen found he had a letter in familiar writing, 
posted in the town the previous evening. He opened it. It 
was a short note: 

‘May 12 

Mr. C. U. Sutton has read Mr. J. Owen’s note 
of today’s date; and begs to inform Mr. Owen 
that he has communicated with Mr. Ardent about 
the matter mentioned by Mr. Owen.’ 


Owen was not certain whether dris was a chilly or a 
cheerful note. He took it to Mr. Ardent. 

‘Mr. Sutton is not pleased,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘However, 
since he has answered your note you may presume he has 
accepted your apology; though he will no doubt still be 
seriously annoyed with you.* 

‘What shall I tell Iddingley, sir?* said Owen, because he 
didn’t want to be entirely left out when he was the one 
that had written to Mr. Sutton. 

‘I drink I’d better deal with it now,’ said Mr. Ardent. 
‘Don’t you realize that this note well and truly ticks you 
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d off and sends you home with your tail between your 

{ le g s; ’ 

| ‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, though he didn’t feel particularly 
ticked off by a few written words. He went back to his 

y toast and marmalade. Trevithic asked Mr. Ardent about 

/ 

3 the job as organist. Then Mr. Ardent announced extra 
if French and Latin from twelve to one; juniors to take Latin 

if first, and seniors French first, and change over half way. 

it ‘Does anybody practise at twelve ?’ 
j. Owen put up his hand. 

It ‘You’re due for Latin at the same time. You’d better not 
go in late. Do half an hour’s practice, Owen, and coinc 
straight upstairs for French after it. Mr. Sutton will be in 
the third form room, so get your books before you practise.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. He began to find more meaning 
than he had first discovered in Mr. Sutton’s note. 

Mr. Ardent said grace, and went with Trevithic to ring 
up the Rector of St. Anselm’s. 

3 ‘Well done, ye!’ said Iddingley; ‘missing Latin.’ 

‘Brass Button’s annoyed with me,’ said Owen. 

3, ‘He’s generally annoyed with me,’ said Dubnet; ‘but I 
as have to do more Latin, not less.’ 

be ‘I’m brainy, of course,’ said Owen; and that was enough 
to make Dubnet think it was true, 
be Choir practice was at twenty to nine. Dr. Sunderland 
pe followed Owen up the narrow steps sideways, and found 
himself coming into the practice room backwards, because 
^ he had started off facing the wrong way. He turned round 
pD an ^ said ‘ ’Mph,’ and went to the piano. 
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Owen thought all the time of Mr. Sutton; not feeling 
abashed, but wondering whether he should feel abashed, 
and how he could: apparently the note from Mr. Sutton 
meant more to Mr. Ardent than it did to Owen himself. 
Did Mr. Sutton always write letters like that? or did they 
usually begin ‘Dear John, . . .?’ A Latin letter would be 
worse: perhaps the apology ought to have been in Latin. 
He was wondering what the Latin for sorry might be, and 
he forgot to change to another tune at the right place in 
Psalm 68 . 

Dr. Sunderland stopped playing. ‘Owen,’ he said, * ’mph 
see verse twenty-five.’ 

‘Yes, sir,* said Owen. 

‘Read ’mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. 

‘It sounds like a nursery rhyme, sir,’ said Trevithic. 

‘ “The singers go before, the minstrels follow after: in 
the midst are the damsels playing with the timbrels,” sir.’ 

‘You aren’t ’mph singer: not going before anyone,’ said 
Dr. Sunderland. ‘Not minstrel: not following ’mphter. 
Must be a damsel playing ’mph timbrels, Owenph.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen politely, though he was not quite 
interested. 

‘Go on,’ said Dr. Sunderland; and they went on. At the 
end of the psalm Dr. Sunderland said; ‘Relax.’ That meant 
you had to fall down on the floor and take ten deep breaths, 
and get up again. 

‘Holidays too long,’ said Dr. Sunderland. Whilst he 
waited he played ‘Boys and girls come out to play’ soft and 
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)i ‘Yes, sir/ said Madington, who agreed about holidays. 

i ‘Breathe, Madingumph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Never 
» heard such gaggle ’mph geese in ’mph whole life. Disgrace 
It farmyard, let alone Cathedral. Trevithic, youmph sound 
$ like steam locomotive in tantrumph.’ 

x ‘It’s my ancestors, sir,’ said Trevithic: Trevithick a Com- 
a ishman had invented some steam engines. ‘And I was sing- 
ill ing bass yesterday.’ He thought that was a good thing. 
ip ‘Idiomph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Stand ’mph.’ 

They stood up and dusted their clodies. The practice 
ib went on. Dr. Sunderland stopped it five minutes early and 
sent them out for a break. ‘Frogs in swamp,’ he said. He 
stood at the door and let them all pass but Owen; and him 
he grabbed by the hindmost tuft of hair and kept. Owen 
thought a bat had landed on his head, and tried to brush it 

ii off, and found Dr. Sunderland’s hand there. 

Now he’s got me,’ thought Owen, waiting for another 
o reprimand about Mr. Sutton. But Dr. Sunderland had 
r heard nothing of it. 

Only Great Tom,’ he said. ‘Stay behind a moment and 
it l°°k at some plainsong. Shan’t keep you five minutes.’ 
‘No, sir, but . 


^ Sing it unaccompanied, Owenph. Very old melody- 
,1 mph—only uses seven notes ’mph whole range. Can’t play 
5, m ph satisfactorilmph on organ or piano.’ 

Is it the Beekeeper’s Introit, sir?’ asked Owen. - • 

\t ‘ Course,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Don’t Stick chin out.’ 


d Iddingley’s Beekeeper, sir,’ said Otoen. 

‘Don’t interrumpht,’said Dr. Sunderland.‘Is he, 
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‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. This time he couldn’t have told Dr. 
Sunderland any sooner; although he had had to interrupt 
to do it. 

‘What the delphiniumph is he doing it for?’ said Dr. 
Sunderland. ‘Sure you aren’t making ’mph mistake ?’ 

‘He’s smaller, sir.’ 

‘Your job, if you’re youngest,’ said Dr. Sunderland. 

‘It sort of happened, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘Nonsemphs,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Iddinglumph voice 
resembling rubber saxophonph. Can’t sing like you. Open 
’mph mouth.' 

Owen opened his mouth. Dr. Sunderland looked in. 
‘Thought ’mph like that. Head quite hollowmph. Who 
made him Beekeeper? You can shut ’mphth.’ 

‘I didn’t want to do it, sir.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Relieve otherwise dull 
passage weekly Sundays. Looked forward candle-making 
’mph you, Owen. Iddinph bright lad but no ’mph voice.’ 

‘Candles?’ said Owen. He knew there was a candle in the 
ceremony; but he had not thought that anyone made it. 

‘Organist used to make whole lot with ’mph hands. 
Now we just make onph a year to show willing. Owen, 
youmphathead. Remember verse twenty-five?' 

‘Damsel with a timbrel, sir?’ 

‘Yes. Damsilly, Owen.’ 

Then he sent him downstairs, and followed at his own 
rate, saying: ‘And Tom comes last.’ 

Owen went down the stairs feeling that nothing was 
right, though it was brainy of Dr. Sunderland to make such 
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a feeble joke without time to think. He waited in the dark¬ 
est place in the crypt until the rest came back to put on 
their surplices. 

‘Where have you been, Owen?’ said Trevithic. 

‘Talking to Dr. Sunderland about Iddingley,’ said Owen. 

‘You mind your own business,’ said Iddingley; because 
nobody likes to be told they have been talked about. 

Brush your hair,’ said Kelsey. He knew that the Bee¬ 
keeper was what Owen must have been talking about; and 
that if Iddingley was mentioned, then last year’s Bee¬ 
keeper, Kelsey himself, might have been mentioned as 
well, and, like Iddingley, Kelsey was not going to stand 
for being talked about by juniors. 

Shut up and get on,’ said Trevithic; ‘and if you make 
any mistakes in the psalms, Owen, I’ll kill you myself per¬ 
sonally with my own hands during the Te Dentn , and 
don’t you dare squeal.’ 

He might,’ thought Owen. ‘You can never tell with 
Trevithic.’ 

They went upstairs. Dr. Sunderland was playing some¬ 
thing that might have been ‘Boys and girls come out to 
play again, leading them this time over stepping stones; 
widi people falling into the stream occasionally. When 
they did, the shutters among the pipes hidden in the tri- 
forium above the choir would open suddenly to let out a 
surging splash of violins and flutes. 

During the psalm Dr. Sunderland seemed to remember 
that Trevithic had said verse 25 was like a nursery rhyme; 
he played a descant that sounded remarkably like ‘Baa, baa, 
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black sheep’; which made Cantoris (the north side of the 
choir) smile, because Decani (the south side) were singing 
the verse; and Mr. Ardent frowned slightly up at the screen 
where Dr. Sunderland sat. 

There were no more bothers for Owen that morning. 
At twelve o’clock the seniors went upstairs for French; 
Mr. Sutton came and took the juniors in the third form 
room; and Owen had half an hour at the piano, making up 
one thumpy tune after another, and in the end feeling 
cheerful and tired in the wrists. 

French afterwards was easy and interesting, because the 
conversation came round to people in prisons and the best 
way of escaping. 

For dinner there was the very largest bowl full of boiled 
mutton; and at the end of the meal it held only yellow 
bones and not a scrap of food of any kind; and everybody 
felt sticky all the way through: mutton stew was the best 
meal of the week. 

‘Pity it’s such a small sheep,’ said Madington: he thought 
boiled mutton proper food, exactly what Tibetans and 
mystic lamas would eat—with dry bread, of course; and 
fingers, if possible. 

After the mutton there were stewed gooseberries, the 
first of the year, from the Dean’s garden next door; quite 
sharp, and right for easing the grease from round your 
teeth. 

‘Has everybody had too much?’ said Mr. Ardent, trying 
to find takers for the last gooseberries. Everybody had; so 
they had grace, and went to rest. 
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aldington and Silverman were talking in the 
practice room when Dr. Sunderland came upstairs 
and closed the door behind him, so that the singing would 
not get out into the Cathedral. 

Shurrumph, said Dr. Sunderland, irritably: irritability 
was unusual in him; though he could say savage things he 
usually said them calmly. 

Psalm sixty-nine,’ he said, sitting at the piano. He 
looked at the books on the music stand to make sure they 
were open at the right places. ‘Silverman, verse twenty- 
seven, second half, read ’mph.’ 

And they talk how they may vex them whom thou 
hast wounded,” ’ said Silverman. 

Next verse,’ said Dr. Sunderland: ‘ “Let them fall from 
one wickedness to anothermph.” * 

Me, sir? Yes, sir,’said Silverman. He took his hand from 
the desk and put it behind him and left a misty mark on the 
blue paint. 

Arc you wounded, sir?’ said Trevithic: he teased Dr. 
Sunderland whenever he liked; even when nobody else 
dared to look at him. 

I amph, said Dr. Sunderland. He lifted up the huge 
knuckle of his left hand. There was a red lump on the back 
of the hand. Stungmph one ’mph own bees.’ 
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‘Can’t they forget the beastly things ?’ thought Owen. 
But there was one interesting thing to see: Iddingley 
looked alarmed when he saw the size of the lump on Dr. 
Sunderland’s hand. 

‘Did you cry, sir?’ said Trevithic. 

‘Begin the psalm,’ said Dr. Sunderland. So they began 
the practice; and in verse three Trevithic grinned and Dr. 
Sunderland scowled at the words: ‘I am weary of crying; 
my throat is dry.’ 

After service, with Dr. Sunderland playing something 
that might once have been ‘Where the bee sucks there suck 
1 *, Owen finished his Bookboy duty, and went back with 
his Decani partner to the vestry to take off his cassock. 
When they had disrobed, and were on the way out of the 
Cathedral they met Mr. Sutton wheeling his bicycle 
through the Dark Entry. Owen said ‘Good afternoon, sir’, 
but Mr. Sutton took no notice. Owen pretended he had 
been going the other way and went to the cloisters, and 
watched the masons carving new stone into old arches and 
pinnacles. He watched the white flakes fly and fall, until he 
thought Mr. Sutton must be out of the way; and then he 
went back to school. 

Somebody had eaten his tea, and Iddingley’s. Kelsey 
was there to tell him so because he 
had been waiting himself in case 
Trevithic and Madington forgot 
to clear up the orphan buns. 

‘Cliiz,’ said Owen. ‘Where’s 
Iddingley?’ 
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‘With Brass Button and Mr. Ardent/ said Kck*v 


‘Thought you were there too. 

‘No fear/ said Owen. ‘Brass 
sewn with me/ 


Button’s come quite uu 


‘You’re such a senseless wit/ said Kelsey. *1 think ldd\ 
going out afterwards, to the seaside with Mr. A idem I 
did last year, and it was term-time as well/ 

‘Well done, ye!’ said Owen, determining not to he on 
vious oflddinglcy. 

‘Fairly well done,’ said Kelsey, ’lie'll miss the tiuiiU 
caravan.’ 


‘Is that today?’ said Owen. The trunks caravan was a 
journey undertaken twice a term: once to pm the Hunks 
away at the beginning, and once to bring, them hat k at the 
end of term. 

‘We’re going on it now/ said Kelsey. ‘But we've mily 
gotTrcvithic; so we shan’t be able to do anything,/ 

Owen went with Kelsey to the front hall, leagued to 
missing tea, and hoping that Brass Button w.imi'i lolling 
about. All the trunks were in the hall, tiiip.n ked, and 
stacked round the fireplace and on the only rug. 

‘Must get them out of the way’, said Madmglon. “I heir\ 
nothing to lie on when I’m reading the paper in the 
morning.’ 

You could lie on the tiles/ said Trcvithic. 1 he monk \ 
used to sit on stone.’ 

‘Even a cave man would lie on a skin/ said Madingiou, 
but he wondered whether it would be more vholarly to 
he on the tiles. Perhaps it v/ould be more scholarly soil not 
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to read the papers at all, and be ignorant of earthquakes and 
wars and the Government and who was king or queen. 

Trevithic took the key of one of the small towers from 
its place under the stairs. ‘Are all the trunks locked? And 
have you given the keys in?* 

All the keys had been given in. ‘What about Iddingley’s?’ 

‘He’s gone to he on a beach,’ said Trevithic. ‘We shah 
have to make two journeys anyway.* Some of the trunks, 
even when they were empty, needed two to carry them. 
I. Trevithic, because of the weight; and P. Dubnet, be¬ 
cause of the monkey-puzzle holding it together, were the 
worst. 

The first trip of the caravan took eleven trunks between 
sixteen of them. The caravan passed into the Dark Entry, 
climbed the stair into the north-east transept, and stopped 
at the door marked 

‘n. choir triforium. n.e. transept roof. 

NORMAN TOWER.’ 

Behind the door there was a spiral staircase. Downwards 
it went to the crypt, and upwards it led into the top of a 
small tower: one of a pair that were scarcely higher than 
the roof they grew against. 

Now and then there were doors off the staircase, leading 
to narrow ledges on the walls, or into huge hangar-like 
roofs with beams as thick as beds and wooden causeways 
over the vaulting of the choir; and from there you could 
find your way to nearly every hidden part of the Cathe¬ 
dral: round the galleries against the windows, into spaces 
as big as a house with nothing in them but dust and old 
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books of sermons; and now and then you tripped over a 
stone lying on the floor: if you lifted it and looked down, 
there was the floor of the Cathedral a hundred feet below, 
and the people walking about as flat as beetles. 

The trunks had to go into one of the dark rooms: one 
that had no walls; because one side was the slant of the 
aisle roof, and the other was open to mid-air above the 
choir. It was the space called die North Choir Triforium. 
You reached it from the spiral staircase in the tower after 
traversing a ledge with no handrail, about two feet wide 
altogether, with pipes and iron stays underfoot to snare 


you; and, below, a drop of sixty feet—twice the height of 
most houses. 


Turle was waiting at the door. Mr. Ardent had seen him 
and asked him to be there; though he was too big now to 
like going along narrow ledges. 

‘You needn’t come if you’re busy,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Do as you’re told,’ said Turle. 

We’re quite safe,’ said Trevithic. 

And not likely to slip,’ said Madington. Mathematic¬ 
ally, at any rate.’ 

‘Honestly, as well,’ said Dubnet. 

Hrnn, said Turle, through his nose, in the recognized 
Turtle way. “Let the things that should have been for 
their wealth be unto them an occasion for falling’’. ’ 

That was from the afternoon’s psalms. ‘I bet you just 
looked it up, said Trevithic. ‘Just to annoy me.’ But he 
had noted for himself a quotation that would do for Turle. 

They that sit in the gate speak against me”. ’ 
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‘Open the door and get a move on,* said Turle. Tve 
been here ten minutes already.’ 

Trevithic opened the door. Turle went first, giving 
Trevithic and Madington a hand with I. Trevithic: he was 
strong in spite of being large. The caravan began to wind 
up the staircase. 

Owen’s trunk was carried by him and Dubnet, so that 
they could be sure of another journey with P. Dubnet s 
monkey-puzzle. 

Spiral staircases have windows once in each turn; so, no 
matter how broad the staircase is there is always a dark 
patch; and because the Norman builders had been a little 
careless about whether they made the steps the same size 
you had to slow down in the dark places. 

There was a gleam of light on die other side of the stair¬ 
case. Turle had opened die door on to the narrow ledge, 
and he was standing on it with his back to space, watching 
the caravan take its load into the cavy triforium. Owen and 
Dubnet were last in; and the others were waiting to go 
down again, under Trevithic’s special order: if they were 
brisk now Turle might let them wander about in the roof 
afterwards. 

Turle counted them on the way down. ‘Have you some 
more boxes?’ he asked. Trevithic said ‘Yes’, and Turle said 
‘Hurry up’; and the caravan ran back empty, loaded itself 
again, and returned. 

When the second load had been stacked beliind the tea- 
chests that held the camping equipment Turle made his 
way along the ledge into the triforium and began to tell 
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them architecture; until Trcvithic led him to talk about 
the organ pipes, which were in the triforium exactly oppo¬ 
site. Turle talked about registers, echo choirs, thirty-two- 
foot bombards, nag s-heads, stopped diapasons, vox angc- 
jorums, kettledrums, and organ beaters; and everybody 
listened politely but only Trcvithic understood and only 
Madington remembered. Owen and Dubnet gradually 
found themselves playing with a spider on a beam, where 

a ray of light came through a little door to the roof out- 
side. 
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‘She’s at least a hundred years old, I expect,* said Dubnet. 

‘There isn’t any way of telling,’ said Owen. ‘I wonder if 
they eat death-watch beetles.’ 

‘I hope it doesn’t get into my trunk,’ said Dubnet. 

‘You sound like an elephant,* said Owen. 

Turle finished his talk on the organ, and led the way 
back to the spiral staircase. They went up. The next door 
led to the gallery called the Clerestory, against the highest 
windows of all. No one ventured out this afternoon. They 
went higher, and came into the warm, dark roof, above 
the vaulting and below the lead. Here there was a sooty, 
bird’s-nesty smell, and the light came in only through 
cracks round the doors to the outside, as bright as silver; 
but everything inside was brown wood bridging the dusty 
vault. There was a causeway of wood here, the whole 
length of the Cathedral choir; with a cross-walk from 
transept to transept 

‘Tread quietly,’ said Turle: the drumming of sixteen 
pairs of feet on the dry woodwork could make thunder in 
the vaulted Cathedral below. They walked from end to 
end, inside and out; and looked down the lantern of the 
tower. Dubnet said that eagles might nest there. 

‘They’re welcome,* said Turle. ‘Too many pigeons in 
the Precincts.* 

‘Doves,’ said Madington: he thought it was a better 
word. 

Next they went to the top of the Norman tower. Near 
the top the splendid Norman staircase faded out and van¬ 
ished. Above it there were two flights of narrow steps 
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against the wall, and then the spiral started again, in a 
comer, and no more than eighteen inches wide, and very 
crumbly. At the top there was a tiny room, with four big 
windows and a water-tank. 

‘Turle can’t get up here,* said Dubnet. 

The water-tank said ‘Glonk’. Trevithic looked at the 
woodwork of the spire above, and wished he could crawl 
in among its beams in a roosting kind of way. There was a 
way you might get up—but the Turtle made snapping 
noises at the bottom of the narrow spiral, so they burrowed 
down one at a time, until they came out in the transept, 
and went outside to brush themselves. 

‘Not bad for Turle,* said Trevithic. ‘Are you going in, 
Owen? Hang the tower key up for me.’ He threw it ro 
Owen, who put it in his pocket and went indoors. 
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O wen woke up before the bell rang. The rest of the 
dormitory was asleep; except for Dubnet, who was 
making a model rope ladder from string. He had hung it 
from the head-rail of his bed, so he was lying on his back 
with his nose in the air, tying knots with his fingers until 
his arms ached and he had to rest them. 

‘Jolly neat,’ said Owen. ‘What’s it for?’ 

‘Just to go imaginably up and down it,’ said Dubnet. 
‘I’ve got a big one at home. My father’s good at ropes and 
things.’ 

‘Knotwit,* said Owen, for the sake of saying something, 
not because he thought it was a good joke. What he had 
thought of when Dubnet said ‘home’ was a farm on a 
Welsh hill, and Welsh people, and immediately of the 
Welsh language and the loose-leaf book that held the 
dictionary; and he looked in his locker; but it was not 
there: Brass Button’s fault—or Trevithic’s—for talking to 
him when he was unpacking: it was still in his trunk, and 
die trunk was in the triforium, locked away for the term. 

The bell rang. Owen still thought about the dictionary; 
and managed to wash first, so that he could be dressed and 
allowed to talk. He was ready with Trevithic and Mading- 
ton, who wanted to play cricket before breakfast. 

‘Chiz,’ said Iddingley. ‘We thought of it.’ 
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It’s a misty moisty morning,’ said Dubnet. ‘They’re 
bound to lose the ball/ 

‘Buck up,’ said Owen. ‘We might get down before 
them.’ Then he thought they wouldn’t try, because Tre- 
vithic was the one he must ask about getting the dictionary' 
from the trunk. 

When he got downstairs Trevithic and Madington had 
gone out into the mist and were invisible. Owen went after 
them: across the grass though he was a Singing Boy, not a 
Chorister: to arrive at the only place where mist could sur¬ 
round you entirely with no building or tree to show you 
where you were. The mist was thin today, and there was 
the leafless top of an oak brushing the sunlight; and a great 
golden glow high overhead and to the west; which was 
the same sunlight on the white face of the Cathedral tower. 
And there was not enough silence to find yourself com¬ 
pletely lost. Madington and Trevithic were playing at the 
net; Owen went to them. 

‘Don’t you crib that ball, Owen,’ said Trevithic. ‘If you 
do I’ll crib you.’ 

‘It’s a new game called Drip and Run,’ said Madington, 
swinging at an incurving bouncing throw from Trevithic. 
The moving bat was adorned with a plume of spray. The 
spray vanished into what you might call a puff of water 
when the ball hit the bat; and the ball went spinning, 
ringed with dewy water, like a little Saturn, into Trevi- 
thic’s hands. 

‘Not out/ he said. ‘It was a throw, not a bowl. My shoes 
slip so much that 1 shall fall if I bowl/ 
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Madington dug himself into his crease. 

‘Don’t hang about, Owen,’ said Trevithic. ‘Go away/ 

‘I say, Trevithic/ said Owen. 

‘What?’ said Trevithic. 

‘I’ve left something in my trunk/ said Owen. 

‘Well done, ye,* said Trevithic, not at all interestedly. 
‘Play, Madington/ 

‘Absolute chiz,’ said Madington, because Trevithic 
bowled him gently out. 

‘Sorry/ said Trevithic. ‘Owen put me off/ 

‘Only asked you something/ said Owen. 

‘Didn’t ask me anything,’ said Trevithic. ‘Just burbling 
about your monkey-puzzle/ 

‘That’s Dubnet’s/ said Owen. 

‘Then what’s it got to do with you?* said Madington. 

‘Let him tell us,’ said Trevithic. He wanted Madington 
to feel that Cornish and Welsh understood each other more 
than English understood either. Madington was interested, 
too, to watch how people hung together in clans and 
races, without wanting to join in himself. 

‘It’s my trunk/ said Owen. ‘Not Dubnet’s isn’t; but 
mine’s got something in it, and it’s in the triforium/ 

‘What is it?’ asked Trevithic. 

‘My Celtic dictionary/ said Owen, giving it the most 
distinguished name he had thought of. 

‘Keltic,’ said Madington. 

‘You don’t know,’ said Trevithic. ‘Celts say Celt.’ 

‘Tribesmen,’ said Madington scholarly. ‘Niunids/ He 
meant ‘Nomads’. 



A Word in the Dust 

‘You’d better tell Mr. Ardent, Owen,’ said Trevithic. 

‘He’s in a bate with me,’ said Owen. ‘He’s a bit heavy 
and disquieted O my soul.’ 

‘Unwell done, ye!’ said Trevithic. 'We could go up 
after mattins. At least, we couldn’t, because I’ve got an 
organ lesson with Tweedledum on the big organ.’ He 
thought for a moment. The bell rang for breakfast. ‘Take 
the bat in, Madington, will you?’ 

‘I’d better ask Mr. Ardent,’ said Owen. 

‘Don’t,’ said Trevithic. ‘Because I’ve lost the tower key. 
I didn’t hang it up yesterday, and I don’t know where it is. 
It isn’t on the hook.’ 

‘What did Mr. Ardent say?' said Owen. He had remem¬ 
bered forgetting to do something yesterday. He put his 
hand in his pocket, and felt the cold key: Trevithic had 
told him to hang it up, and he had gone away and Owen 
had forgotten. 

‘Mr. Ardent doesn't know, said Trevithic. ‘I might have 
put it in my desk; and I haven’t looked there yet.’ 

‘Would you go up to the trunks with me if you had it? 
said Owen. 

‘Yes,’ said Trevithic. ‘But there’ll be a terrific row if I 
don’t find it.’ 

‘I won’t tell anyone,' said Owen. He put his hand round 
the key, to make certain, now he knew it was there, that 
it didn’t leap out; and ran through the mist to school. He 
passed the fourth form door. Nobody was in there. 
Through the window he saw Trevithic and Madington still 
walking down on the grass. Trevithic’s desk was the big 
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one behind the door. Owen brought the key out of his 
pocket and put it under an exercise book labelled 4 Tres 
Very Thick. Frenzy, ’ a code translation of ‘Trevithic, 
Fran^ais.’ 

He was out of the room and in the line for breakfast be¬ 
fore Trevithic came in. But Trevithic knew: he had seen 
Owen in the window; and he found the key still warm 
from being in Owen’s hand; so he pulled Owen’s hair 
when he went past, and said: 4 Wait for me after mattins. 


until Dr. Sunderland and I have finished.* 

‘Are you going to play it?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Trevithic; though he thought it was 
unlikely that Dr. Sunderland would let him play the big 
organ: his organ lessons were generally on the little organ 
in the crypt. 

Mr. Ardent announced that there would be no Latin for 
juniors that morning, because Mr. Sutton would be help¬ 
ing the Beekeeper. Iddingley frowned to everybody and 
smiled to himself. Most people looked at Owen. Mading- 
ton said he hoped there would be Latin for seniors. ‘Half 
past twelve,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘And French at twelve.’ 

‘Slavery, sir,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Life is real, life is earnest,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘Juniors’ 
French at twelve-thirty. And to add yet another sorrow 
to life, I don’t see why we shouldn’t go out to the seaside 
on the ten-past-four bus.’ 

‘And build sandcastles and paddle, sir?’ said Madington, 
who thought the idea unscholarly. 

‘It’s very compulsory, Madington,’ said Mr. Ardent. 
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‘We shan’t be able to swim yet: it’s much too early in the 
season.’ 

‘Geographical reasons, sir,’ said Madington; he began to 
see opportunities for research. 

Choir practice was a plain affair. Even Trevithic had no 
teasing for Dr. Sunderland. There were two things he had 
to think about: the lesson on the big organ; and the un¬ 
authorized journey to the triforium, which might be all 
right ifTurle were out of the way. 

When mattins was over Owen waited under the tower; 
so that Turle, if he saw him, would not suspect him of 
wanting to go up into the triforium. 

Trevithic and Dr. Sunderland were together in the 
organ loft. Trevithic found most uncanny the way the 
notes sounded high above his head as soon as he pressed 
the keys; he pressed some, and ran through a few scales 
and arpeggios without counting it as playing: but it would 
count if anyone asked him about it in a casual way. Dr. 
Sunderland took him through every stop in the console, 
from the bat-like piccolo to the earthquaking tuba. Then 
he sent Trevithic down, and began to play himself a little 
concert ‘to get ’mph fiddle-faddles ’mph jellies out of the 

Owen was making plasticine casts of the stone moulding 
of the choir screen; with stone kings watching. 

‘Filthy junior,’ said Trevithic. ‘Have you seen Turle?’ 

‘No, Trevithic,’ said Owen, putting away the plasticine. 

‘Good. It doesn’t matter if he secs us before we go up, 
but we don’t want him to find us when we are up.’ 
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Turle was nowhere. No virger was to be seen. There 
was only Dr. Sunderland, playing a Passacaglia and Fugue. 
Trevithic thought it was very slidy; and Owen thought it 
was too bounciful to be used in church—even more 
jaunty than Dr. Sunderland’s tune like ‘Daisy, Daisy’. 

When you open the door and come inside the Norman 
tower the noise falls away from your ears so suddenly that 
you almost feel you have been executed: your head no 
longer rings. 

‘Don’t stamp,’ said Trevithic. 

They went up the spiral highway; to the narrow lane 
against the windows; and into the triforium, with Dr. 
Sunderland below, a black shape against the white keys of 
the console, winding in the last terrific chords of the music 
he was playing; and all over the Cathedral, and outside, the 
people were stopping to listen. 

‘I wish I could do that,’ said Trevithic, when he had 
listened to the last echo flying into silence like a bird. ‘But 
I never know where my feet are on the pedals.’ 

Dr. Sunderland arranged the organ stops for another 
piece of mtuic. Trevithic watched. 

‘Plenty of noise on Great,’ he said. ‘One stop only on 
Solo; that’s all I can see.’ But since Dr. Sunderland had four 
keyboards to play on what you saw was no indication of 
what might happen. 

He began a rushing-mighty-wind music. 

Owen said: ‘I am a fool.’ 

‘Why?’ said Trevithic. 

‘I’ve forgotten the trunk key,’ said Owen. 
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‘You are a wet, honestly, Owen,’ said Trevithic. ‘No 
wonder Brass Button drops off his thread when he hears 
you coming. Listen—he’s playing the Beekeeper’s Introit.’ 
There was a snatch of tune from the organ pipes opposite; 
the shutters closed on the swell pipes, and the tune was 
swallowed up in the great breath of wind from Great and 
Pedals. 

‘Let’s go on up the tower,’ said Trevithic. ‘All right if 
we don’t go outside.’ 

So they went back to the spiral staircase, and went on, 
up to the top of the broad stair, up the two straight flights 
against the wall, and into the tiny spiral in the comer, 
hardly wide enough for drawing breath. Up here the organ 
music died to a murmur no louder than the coo of pigeons 
in the sun on the roof. 

‘I’m going up into the top if I can,’ said Trevithic. ‘I bet 
we could hear the tuba as loud here as we could outside, if 
he played it. Your left shoelace is undone. It was undone 
in practice and in service.’ 

‘Sorry,Trevithic,’said Owen. He found the lace not un¬ 
done, but tied in an awkward hard knot with one end very 
long and hanging. He knelt at the bottom of the spiral, and 
pulled the knot apart. 

He knelt there, and heard with one ear the gales of wind- 
music coming up the tower: in the Cathedral they must 
be louder than ever; and with the other ear he heard the 
Beekeeper’s Introit: and that sound seemed to come out of 
the solid floor under his feet. 
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Under the Stairs 

T revithic stood on the iron water tank in the top 
of the Norman tower. Twenty feet above him there 
was the umbrella-ribbing of the timber making the spire. 
Between him and the wood there were half a dozen hand¬ 
holds: a pigeon hole, an iron bracket, a corbel, a drip- 
ledge, another pigeon hole, and an iron ring on the beams 
themselves. He stood and contemplated them; thinking 
that he could make no noise, and that if he did the noise 
would stay in the tower: the organ—making more noise 
than any person—could hardly be heard here. 

Owen came upstairs. Trevithic wished it had been 
Madington: Madington would know exactly how to help. 

‘I say, Trevithic, there’s a funny thing down here,’ said 
Owen. 

‘What sort of thing?’ said Trevithic. 

‘A sound,’ said Owen. 

‘Somebody coming up,’ said Trevithic. ‘Turle/ 
‘Nothing like diat,’ said Owen. ‘More interesting.’ 
Trevidiic came down, wondering what he might find: 
juniors discovered odd things, sometimes; one of them 
had brought a scorpion to school long ago: it had escaped 
from a zoo: now it was dead in the town museum. Owen 
might have found any sort of monster in old stones. 
Owen waited at die bottom of the narrow spiral. 
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‘Well/ said Trevithic. The only sound he could hear 
was Dr. Sunderland’s organ-fashioned wind. ‘I can only 
hear a thing like Elijah in the cave. You know: “and yet 
the Lord was not in the wind’’.’ 

‘Trevithic,’ said Owen, who knew Elijah as well, ‘I 
heard the “still small voice, onward came the Lord’’.’ 

‘But he’s not playing “Elijah”,’ said Trevithic. ‘Not 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” that we have to sing.’ 

‘I know,’ said Owen; and he wondered whether he had 
had a vision in sound, like Samuel. 

‘Where did you hear it:’ said Trevithic. 

‘Where you’re standing,’ said Owen. Trevithic moved 
down a little, on to the straight flight of steps. ‘I was tying 
my shoelace,’ said Owen. ‘I heard it in that stone.’ 

‘Perhaps you felt faint, from running up the spiral too 
quickly, and then bending down,’ said Trevithic. ‘Singing 
in the ears, and so on.’ 

‘You listen,’ said Owen. ‘It’s the . . . 

‘The what?’ said Trevithic. But Owen had no mind to 
say what he had heard: not alone or with only one person 
by. There was the memory of a story beside the memory of 
the sound. ‘Bend down,’ said Owen. 

‘No chiz?’ said Trevithic. 

‘No chiz,’ said Owen. 

Trevithic listened. ‘Prior Tollelege’s Introit,’ he said. 

The Beekeeper’s Introit: how can we be hearing that?’ 
He stood up, and came down a few steps to Owen. To 
both of them had come the remembering of a story: that 
there was a Beekeeper lost in the walls of the Cathedral- 
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shut in by mistake when Prior Tollelege, in the reign of 
Henry VIII, had refused to keep bees and sealed up the 
room where they were kept. 



‘They’d know if the place was in the Cathedral,’ said 
Trevithic. ‘The place where they kept the bees.’ 

‘Where the Beekeeper is?’ said Owen. ‘Shut up, Tre- 
vidiic.’ 

‘Won’t hurt you,’ said Trevithic, refusing to be frigh¬ 
tened with Owen. ‘That wasn’t singing.’ 

‘No,’ said Owen. ‘Was it the organ?* 

‘You can hear the organ all the time,’ said Trevithic; and 
the sound of Dr. Sunderland’s cloudy wind rose and fell 
round them. 


‘Perhaps it’s one of those tunes 

being played,’ said Owen. ‘Like 
> 



you hear when they aren't 
you and Madington were 
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‘It sounded more like a ’cello,’ said Trevithic. ‘A viol da 
gamba. There’s one in the Solo manual.’ 

‘Can’t hear it out here,’ said Owen. 

‘Probably isn’t playing it,’ said Trevithic. ‘Isn’t it time 
we went back ?’ 

‘No,’ said Owen. He had been looking round him, and. 
if a vision did appear, or a voice speak out, he could get 
to the spiral staircase in three jumps, and once on the spiral 
there was nothing to stop you from running; and he knew 
Trevithic would come as well. But so far there had only 
been a small sound. ‘Let’s both listen again.’ 

They both put their heads very close to the floor. 
‘Nothing,’ said Trevithic. 

A moment later there was a tune under the stone. 

‘The Introit,’ said Trevithic. ‘Much too quick. It must be 
Great Tom Tweedledum.’ 

‘Yes, it must,’ said Owen, not quite sure, though; and 
then there was an odd little twiddle between two notes: 
Dr. Sunderland certainly invented that: everyone had 
heard it before: he said that only people with spiders 
among their ancestors could do it. 

‘That’s him,’ said Trevithic. ‘Listen: a flute. He must be 
doing it with one hand.’ There was the rushing wind in the 
tower, made by the Pedals and one manual; and from the 
stone there came a canonic duet with flutes and ’cello, two 
separate and intermingling tunes played with one hand. 

‘Must be playing something with his nose,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Unless the Beekeeper’s there too,’ said Owen. ‘You 
know, the lost one.’ 
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‘I suppose so/ said Trevithic. ‘But I don’t see why we 
should be able to hear things from the stone. It’s not any¬ 
where near the organ pipes. Let’s take it up and see what’s 
underneath/ 

‘Dr. Sunderland/ said Owen. 

‘Couldn’t be/ said Trevithic. ‘You’d think it would be 
solid stone, because this is the comer of the tower. It ought 
to be solid stone all the way to the ground/ 

‘We might look down and suddenly find somebody 
underneath.’ 

‘Couldn’t/ said Trevithic. ‘Got a knife?’ 

The stone Trevithic wanted to take up was the broad 
bottom step and landing combined of the narrow spiral 
stair: an awkward and triangular stone, yet not so awk¬ 
ward as it might have been, since all its edge was in sight, 
bedded in mortar. 

Owen had six inches of steel ruler; Trevithic found an 
iron clinch nail, square and tapering. The mortar was soft, 
and came out in lumps. On one side it was mostly plaster, 
full of horsehair. Owen thought for an instant that they 
were human hairs still on the head of the lost Beekeeper; 
but the plaster came out in a white lump without the Bee¬ 
keeper. 

Trevithic swept die mortar behind him. Owen shook the 
stone. ‘Lift it slowly/ he said. 

‘We ought to get Turle, or Mr. Ardent/ said Trevithic; 
put his fingers under the stone, and lifted. 

Underneath there was a black pit, and a wind, and 
music, and the smell of stone. 


Under the Stairs 

Trevithic put his hand in. ‘Four walls,’ he said. ‘No more 
steps.’ 

‘How deep is it?’ said Owen. 

‘Can’t see anything,’ said Trevithic. ‘Any string?’ 

‘Dubnet’s monkey-puzzle,’ said Owen. 

‘Well done, ye,’ said Trevithic. ‘Go and get it. Hurry.’ 

Owen went down the spiral staircase as if the vision 
were after him: past the door to the outside roof, the door 
to die transept roof, and the clerestory door, and carefully 
looked from the triforium door. No Turle; no virgers. A 
quick crawl along the ledge, and he was safely in the dark¬ 
ness of the triforium, opposite the wind-noises of Dr. 
Sunderland. 

P. Dubnet’s monkey-puzzle had one reef knot holding it 
together. Owen knew where it was because he had helped 
to make it. He pushed the ends together, slid the tangle of 
cord from the trunk, left the trunk lying on its back, 
coiled the cord into a bundle widiout ends, and went back. 
No one saw him; and once inside die tower he was safe. 

Trevithic was looking into the hole, hoping his eyes 
would accustom themselves to darkness; but the darkness 
was too dark: nothing could be seen. He got up and 
blinked at Owen. They sat down together to undo the 
knots made so exactly by Dubnet’s father. Dr. Sunderland 
brought the four winds together, shepherded them into a 
comer, and closed the gates on them; the organ became 
silent. There was only the natural wind blowing up the 
newly uncovered shaft. 

Dubnet’s cord came undone long and angled where the 
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knots had been. Trevidiic hunted about and found a piece 
of lead that had been the strips in a window; now it was 
crumpled into the size of a fist. He threaded the cord 
through it, gave Owen the other end of the cord to hold, 
and lowered the lead down into the darkness. 

It hit stone. Trevithic pulled it up a little and put it down 
again. There was stone everywhere: a flat floor. He pulled 
the lead up. Owen measured the length with his six inches 
of ruler. 

‘Ten feet five inches,’ he said. ‘Can’t go far down 
there.’ 

‘It must go out into the Cathedral,’ said Trevithic. ‘Or 
there wouldn’t be a draught, nor organ noises.* 

‘Climb down the rope,’ said Owen. 

‘Not without a light,’ said Trevithic. ‘We’d better go 
back now. But they did use this shaft for something: I’ve 
found a hook in the wall down here.’ 

‘Leave the rope on it, and we’ll get a torch,’ said Owen. 
‘You won’t tell anybody, will you?’ 

‘No,’ said Trevithic. ‘Not yet.’ He coiled the cord up 
and hung it on the hook in the shaft. They put the stone 
back and filled the gap round it with crumbs of mortar; 
dusted each odier; and went down the staircase. 

After a careful look through the keyhole Trevithic un¬ 
locked the door to the transept; and they came out into a 
sudden group of visitors, who were alone without a virger. 
Boys and visitors smiled politely at each other; ten sec¬ 
onds later Owen and Trevithic were out of the Cathedral, 
and safe. 


k 
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Trevithic went behind the transept to look at the Nor¬ 
man tower; but there was little to be understood from it: 
only that the tower itself grew crookedly from the ground. 

‘That hole might have gone down right into the crypt,’ 
said Trevithic. ‘And I haven’t done my piano practice, so 
I’d better go in at once. Perhaps I needn’t practise if I’ve 
had an organ lesson.’ 

Owen went to the nets, where there was a game for 
everybody. Juniors could play cricket until half past 
twelve—all except Owen, who had practice at noon: 
everyone had to practise, but last practice was the worst; 
especially today, when it didn’t mean missing Mr. Sutton’s 
lesson: he would miss that in any case. 

At five to twelve the bell rang. Owen seized the bat from 
a senior, stood up to one over, and then ran in to school. 
He fetched his music, which he had put for safety in his 
mackintosh pocket in the passage. It had rolled itself up, so 
he unrolled it and wound it up backwards and let it un¬ 
wrap. Iddingley came wandering along the passage. 

‘Where’s the Button?’ he asked. ‘I’ve got my “O Pater 
Episcope pastor fide” to pronounce.’ 

‘Potty Fido?’ said Owen. ‘Who’s he?’ 

Iddingley went down to the third form room. Owen 
pushed open the door of the second form, flung his music 
on to the table, and went back to his mackintosh for his 
note-book singing ‘Scalibus, scalibus’ which was supposed 
to be the Latin for piano-playing. He came back singing 
it; and as he came in he met his own books of music at eye 
level, and behind the music was Mr. Sutton. 
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‘Potty Rdo,* said Owen accidentally, thinking of Idd- 
mgley. ‘I’ll go and get ... But it was no use offering to 
fetch Iddingley. Mr. Sutton shook the music in Owen’s 
face with a sharp movement that certainly meant that Brass 
Button would thump him in a moment. Mr. Sutton was 
very angry. Owen would have taken the music, but Mr. 
Sutton direw it over his head into the passage. 

‘Go,’ he said, and closed the door in Owen’s face. 

Owen picked up the music, said ‘Chiz’ to himself, to 
sound cheerful and unconcerned to Iddingley who came 
past; put the music back; said ‘Not fair’, and ‘Potty Fido’: 
went into the changing room, put his face in his own towel 
and wept. 


X 


A Nice New Rattle 

D uring practice that afternoon Trevithic asked Dr. 

Sunderland whether he had indeed played the Bee- 
keeper’s Introit that morning. 

‘Didn’t hear it,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Did youmph?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ said Trevithic. ‘Was it viol da gamba?’ 

‘7 couldn’t hear’mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Played it 
very ’niph quietly on Solo manual *mph two fingers: 
didn’t want anyone ’mph hear it. Doesn’t sound right 
’mph organ.’ 

‘I heard it, sir,’ said Trevithic. ‘So did Owen. 

‘Sure it wasn’t Iddinglmph singing?’ said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. ‘Or Beekeeper that Prior Tollclege locked inph?’ 

‘Is it true about die Beekeeper being locked in, sir?’ said 
Trevithic. 

‘Don’t know,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Probablmph. Page 
sixteen, line three, bar twomph; E flat firsts, B flat seconds; 
two three, four.’ So they went straight on with the prac¬ 
tice; with Trevithic smiling at the thought of Dr. Sunder¬ 
land stuck in the spiral staircase. 

After practice there was a space a little longer than usual 
before service. Owen asked Trevithic what he was going 
to do after service. 

‘Paddling,’ said Trevithic. 'Seaside.' 

‘What about the . . .?’ 
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‘Don’t talk about it/ said Trev- 
ithic. ‘I should think we ought to 
tell Mr. Ardent. We’re breaking 
rules.’ 

‘There isn't a rule about dis¬ 
coveries,’ said Owen. ‘You look on the board.’ 

‘There isn’t a rule about a lot of things,’ said Trevithic. 
‘But we could count going up again as part of putting the 
trunks in the triforium.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Owen. ‘Can we take Dubnet up? 

Trevithic would rather have had Madington, but Owen 
had discovered the noise; so it would be fair to let him 
choose who else should come. ‘If he won’t say anything.’ 

‘He’ll say something about his monkey-puzzle,’ said 
Owen. ‘But he can make rope ladders, you see.’ 

‘Well done, ye, to find out,’ said Trevithic. 

‘When shall we go up?’ 

‘Straight after supper,’ said Trevithic. ‘Don’t talk so 
much, and go and get your surplice on.’ 

Dr. Sunderland played them in with a May-time tune 
full of sunlight and shadow and blossom ; rather like 
Barbara Allan’, with no words, of course. Owen enjoyed 
the first psalm, because the writer of it seemed to have had 
trouble like his own: ‘All the day long have I been pun¬ 
ished: and chastened every morning . . and after that 
to have found how to be cheerful no matter what men did 
to him, and in the end he expected to be received in glory. 
The second psalm was less interesting, though Dr. Sunder¬ 
land had the head of a dragon to break; and Leviathan to 
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D uring practice that afternoon Trevithic asked Dr. 

Sunderland whether he had indeed played the Bee¬ 
keeper’s Introit that morning. 

‘Didn’t hear it,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Did youmph?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ said Trevithic. ‘Was it viol da gamba?’ 

‘7 couldn’t hear’mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Played it 
very ’mph quietly on Solo manual *mph two fingers: 
didn’t want anyone ’mph hear it. Doesn’t sound right 
’mph organ.’ 

‘I heard it, sir,’ said Trevithic. ‘So did Owen. 

‘Sure it wasn’t Iddinglmph singing?’ said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. ‘Or Beekeeper that Prior Tollclegc locked inph?’ 

‘Is it true about the Beekeeper being locked in, sir?’ said 
Trevithic. 

‘Don’t know,' said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Probablmph. Page 
sixteen, line three, bar twomph; E flat firsts, B flat seconds; 
two three, four.’ So they went straight on with the prac¬ 
tice; with Trevithic smiling at the thought of Dr. Sunder¬ 
land stuck in the spiral staircase. 

After practice there was a space a little longer than usual 
before service. Owen asked Trevithic what he was going 
to do after service. 

‘Paddling,’ said Trevithic. ’Seaside.’ 

‘What about the . . .?’ 
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Madington, who had come to wash in the sea a thing he 
had found in the mud. ‘Scientifically it’s bound to.’ 

‘Saying you had an iceberg,’ said Trevithic, arguing for 
the sake of arguing, to practise only, in case he had to find 
a reason to Mr. Ardent for unauthorized climbing in the 
Norman tower. ‘Saying you had a flatfish iceberg, and it 
floated into the sun.’ 

‘Why not the moon?’ said Madington. ‘It’s nearer.’ 

‘Into the sunshine,’ said Trevithic. ‘And it began to melt. 
Could it?’ 

‘Easily,’ said Madington, after he had decided there was 
no catch in the question. 

‘If it was flat on top, or not quite flat,’ said Trevithic; 

Madington nodded; ‘then it might have a pool of water on 

• > 

it. 

‘Easily,’ said Madington. 

‘Then there’s ice at the bottom of a pool,’ said Trevithic. 
‘How could it float to the top of a tiling it was holding?’ 

But Madington was not there to answer, because the 
thing he had been washing had unfolded a long arm and 
begun to bubble at him. He had dropped it and gone 
away. Trevithic looked to see that it wasn’t a water baby, 
but a worm, and went up on to the sand. 

Mr. Ardent was in the sun. Owen stayed rather behind 
him, because he thought all the staff disapproved of him 
one way or another; Brass Button the most: though 
Brass Button’s worst disapproval was nothing in compari¬ 
son with Mr. Ardent’s slightest reproach. 

Trevithic came up and began to bury Mr. Ardent in 
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chop up; which he did, and scattered the pieces all over 
the Cathedral; and then he cooed like the soul of a 
turtle-dove. After the service he played a steeplechase, up 
and down the organ; and came from the loft pleased and 
breathless. 

‘ ’Mph hard work,’ he told Trevithic, who was in the 
Choir with the Bookboys. ‘Played ’mph too quick: no dull 
passages, but like to get on ’mph it. Bees about to swarm: 
noise keeps themph in hive.’ 

‘Good,’ said Dubnet, when Dr. Sunderland had gone. 
‘That means short practices, because he’ll go back to his 
hives before service each time.’ 

‘I ought to go and help him,’ said Iddingley. ‘I’m Bee* 
keeper.’ 

‘Go and ask him,’ said Dubnet. 

‘No fear,’ said Iddingley, remembering that bees sting. 

‘Stop talking in Cathedral,’ said Trevithic. 

The sea was twenty minutes away by bus; and that took 
you to the edge of the cliff. Madington went to find some 
geological mud; Kelsey flung sand about, then built him¬ 
self a castle, hoping that someone would come and fight 
for it; Dubnet knelt in the sea and made a dark moist hem 
to his trouser legs, which he thought smart and found un¬ 
comfortable; Trevithic paddled a little, said that the sea was 
better in Cornwall, and came 
out again. 

‘There’s ice on the bottom,’ 
he said. 

‘Ice floats , of course,’ said 
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keep the bees quiet. But they aren’t difficult at home: they 
just catch them in a box and bring them back.’ 

‘Prior Tollelege’s never flew away,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘He 
used to send the boy to the hive, and the boy would bring 
out a bundle of bees, and put them in another hive: and 
that’s the impossible thing. Apparendy bees don’t swarm 
until they want to; and then they always fly away. Prior 
Tollelege had some method of making the bees obey him. 

‘I suppose they would sting him, just the same,’ said 
Trevithic, moving up a little to get at the rest of Mr. 
Ardent. 

‘They were never stung,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘According 
to the legend.’ 

Trevithic had covered Mr. Ardent up to the waist, and 
packed sand all round the rest of him. Madington came up 
after some more half-hearted looking in mud for things 
that wouldn’t wave and bubble at him. ‘I’m burying this, 
said Trevithic innocently; and with Madington’s help he 
buried Mr. Ardent to his neck, smoothed the mound over 
and decorated it with pebbles. 

‘Mud would have made it smoother,’ said Madington. 
Mr. Ardent disinterred himself, caught Madington and 
put his head in the sea. Trevithic escaped, put on Mr. 
Ardent’s clerical collar and walked up and down the beach 
feeling like a bishop. 

There was a pile of sand in the changing room when 
they had all come back, shaken out their clothes, and had a 
shower-bath. After supper Owen caught Dubnet and 
brought him to Trevithic. ‘Why?’ asked Dubnet. 
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‘You can make rope ladders/ said 
Trevithic. ‘Come with us.’ 

The Cathedral was locked, and 
all the visitors gone. No one was 
inside. Evening sunshine came 
through the west window, and lay 
flat along the length of the nave, 
shining through the door of the 
choir screen on to the brass lectern; 
and the sunlight came over the 
screen, colouring delicately the 
carved white spire above the Bish¬ 
op’s throne. 

‘Have you got everything?’ said Trevithic. 

Owen had used the torch, because diey had come 

through the crypt; so he knew he had it. He felt for the key 
of his trunk. ‘Yes,’ he said. 

‘Where are we going?’ said Dubnet, for the fourth 
time: neither of the others had heard him before. 

‘The other way, if Turle’s there/ said Trevithic. ‘Silence. 
Don’t make a noise at all.’ 

The Cathedral slept. The building gathered into itself, 

like a sea shell, the sounds of stillness, as if the echoes of the 

day had been unable to escape. In die Norman tower night 

and silence gadiered round them. They went up slowly in 
darkness. 

‘Better get your book first, Owen/ said Trevithic. 

They crawled the dusky ledge, and lifted the trunks 
silently; die lock came open with a click; Owen brought 
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out the loose leaf book; and they returned to the tower. 

‘Who’s cribbed my monkey-puzzle?’ said Dubnet, put¬ 
ting his open trunk the right way up and closing it. 

‘Us,’ said Trcvithic. ‘Come up: we’ll show you.’ 

They went up to the open part of the tower. Owen and 
Trevithic knelt and scratched out the plaster and mortar 
round the stone at the foot of the spiral. Trevithic used a 
glimmer of light to show whether the gap was clear; then 
he pulled the stone away. 

‘Oh, Trevithic, bags first look,' said Owen. Trevithic 
gave him the torch. He shone it downwards. A floor, three 
walls, and the opening to a passage; and the same invisible 
breeze up the shaft. 

‘Anything?’ said Trevithic. 

‘Look,’ said Owen. Trevithic and Dubnet looked. 

‘Chiz,’ said Dubnet. ‘My monkey-puzzle all undone.’ 

Trevithic brought die cord up from its hook, and gave 
it to Dubnet. ‘Sit by the window and make a rope ladder, 
he said. Dubnet sat by the western window and began. 
Owen held the end taut for him. 

‘We’ve only got twenty minutes and a half,’ said 
Dubnet. 

He was six or seven minutes at the ladder-making. 
Trevithic thought of the thing they had forgotten: some¬ 
thing to hang the ladder from; but he found that the hook 
in the shaft was one of a pair. He hung die ladder on them, 
and let the end fall. ‘Doesn’t touch,’ he said. 

‘We can jump that little bit,’ said Owen. 

‘Go on,’ said Trevithic. ‘I’ll show you a light.’ 
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Owen put his hands on either side of the hole and 
lowered himself, caught a rope rung with his foot, tested 
the ladder for strength, found that it kicked and swung, hit 
his head on the stones, and went down to the bottom of the 
shaft with a thud. The torch shone in his eyes. 

Give me the light, and 111 move on,’ he said; though 
what he wanted most was to see what lay along the pas¬ 
sage. Trevithic hung the torch down. Owen grabbed it 
and shone it round him. 

He was in a square shaft. In one wall there was a low 
archway. He stepped under the arch. It was the entrance to 
a tunnel. At the far end there was a solid wall, twenty feet 
away. 

Don t think there’s much here,’ he said. 

‘Hush/ said Trevithic. ‘Don’t forget there’s a way 
through to somewhere. I’m coming now.’ He came down 
with a rush, and Dubnet came on top of him, hating to be 
left alone in the tower. 

‘Owen go first,’ said Trevithic. Owen went, knowing it 
was his privilege and wishing it were Trevithic’s. 

The passage was straight for seven yards; then it turned 
sharp right: it was not a dead end. It went on again, west¬ 
wards, just wide enough and high enough to walk in. It 
went up eleven long steps and came to a cross-way. Two 
of the new arms were only a yard long; the third led to the 
left, the south, as far as the beam of the lamp would throw. 
At the entrance to the passage something lay on the stones. 
The floor of the passage was clean and dry, and the object 
showed clearly. Owen picked it up. It was a small black 
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key, with a length of thin chain on it, and on the chain a 
round white ball, like a great pearl, with four silver ribs 
quartering and enclosing it. The ball was as big across as a 
halfpenny: Owen could fold his hand round it comfortably. 



Let’s see,’ said Dubnet. When his inquiring hand came 
into the circle of torchlight he looked at his watch. ‘Only 
seven minutes to go,’ he said. 

‘We’d better whiffle back,’ said Trevithic. ‘Let’s have 
a look at that. He took the key and ball into his hand 
and shook them. The chain rattled. ‘It looks like Twee¬ 
dledum’s nice new rattle,’ he said. ‘You know, Alice. 

They went back very quickly indeed; and luckily Mad- 
ington had been too much engaged in looking up the name 
of the creature he found in the mud to have remembered to 
ring the bell; so the juniors were still out at the net. 
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Window oj the Wind 

O wen took his trunk key back to the linen room, 
and then put the Welsh dictionary in his desk, without 
time for more than a short glance inside to see that it was 
all there. The other key, with its chain and white globe, he 
kept in his pocket; not daring to look at it in the dormitory 
in case of many questions: and after lights out there was 
true darkness. It was not until he woke before the morning 
bell that he had time to look at the key privately. The 
others were asleep; even Dubnet was asleep. 

The key was small and black, with cross-shaped wards. 
The chain was seven inches long, by measurement; the 
white ball was an inch across; and the frame diat held it in 
four segments was a little thicker again. The white sub¬ 
stance was hard, but not so hard as stone, nor so heavy. It 
had a smooth skin with a waxy appearance; but it was 
harder than wax: a pin that Owen used to scrape a fibre 
of dust from against the surrounding metal made no scratch 
on the surface. 

The key, chain, and globe were all cold; his hands were 
warm; but the black metal refused to warm itself by being 
handled. It stayed cold; as if it remembered hundreds oi 
bitter winters and was determined to cool everything that 
touched it. 

Owen looked at Dubnet's watch. Only seven minutes to 
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go before the bell rang. The rest still slept. Owen got out 
of bed and went to wash, so that he could be ready first. 
He took die key with him, and whilst he washed in one 



basin he filled another with warm water and put the key 
in it. When he had dried his face he scrubbed the key with 
a nailbrush and carbolic soap. The key stayed black; the 
water turned grey; and on the handle of the key he found 
carvings and mouldings: they were of nothing in particu¬ 
lar: mere ornaments. 

Somebody walked in the passage downstairs: Mr. Ardent 
about to make himself a pot of tea in the kitchen, and then 
ring the getting-up bell. Owen remembered that he was 
Duty Patrol, so that he could have a cup of tea from the 
pot: a Duty Patrol privilege, and the last man there gen¬ 
erally had to go without. 

He scrubbed the chain, and then put the hot soapy brush 
on the white ball. At once there was a smell in the air, 
stronger than the carbolic soap, yet instantly vanishing be¬ 
fore he could catch enough of it to call it to mind again, 
though smells are the easiest things to remember. This 
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one vanished so quickly that he thought it must be imagin¬ 
ary. But when he moved the brush again on the white 
globe he smelt the evanescent fragrance for half a breath; 
then it had gone: there was nothing of it on the air. Owen 
ran the water out of the basin, washed the globe free of 
soap, and smelt it. The white waxy ball was the source of 
the fragrance. Fainter and fainter it hung, and then it had 
gone again. 

The bell rang. Owen dried the key quickly on his towel, 
dropped it into his dressing-gown pocket, and cleaned his 
teeth. The rest of the dormitory jumped out of bed and ran 
to the bathroom. 

‘Duty Patrol, Owen,’ said Kelsey, for the sake of order¬ 
ing somebody about. 

‘Stop talking,’ said Madington, who felt snappish wash¬ 
ing his face in cold water, because it was more scholarly to 
do so, with a nailbrush and no soap; and not liking it at all. 

Owen was downstairs first, with the key warm in his 
hand. Dubnet was next; and they waited for Trevithic. 


When he came he took them to the front hall, as if he were 
inviting them to read the newspapers, and looked carefully 
at the key and its globe. 

‘It’s the key of something,’ he said. 

‘Of a lock,’ said Dubnet, being precise. 

‘Of somewhere in the Cathedral, said Trevithic. ‘But 1 
ought to put the tower key back; and we shall hardly have 
any time this morning: there's two services. It’s Ascension 
Day, and if there’s extra French or anything there won’t be 
time.’ 
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‘It won’t take long now we know the way,’ said Dubnet. 

‘We shan’t finish singing until after twelve,’ said Trevi- 
thic. ‘And there’s piano practice to catch up.' 

‘Chiz that,’ said Dubnet. ‘This is more important. 

‘All right,’ said Trevithic. ‘Straight after second service, 
practice or not.’ 

‘French or not, said Owen. 

‘Latin or not,’ said Dubnet. 

‘Well done, ye!’ said Trevithic, waving the key. ‘And if 
we find anything, that’ll be a good reason; and if we don’t 
we shall have had it.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Owen; to share a punishment with 
Trevithic would be a privilege worth even six of the best. 
‘I say, Trevithic, that thing smells very funny.’ 

‘Doesn’t smell at all,’ said Trevithic, sniffing it. 

Owen sniffed it. ‘It’s got cold,’ he said. ‘Try it when it's 
warm. Put it against the tea-pot.’ 

‘Tea-pot?’ said Trevithic. ‘Why?' 

‘To keep it warm,’ said Owen. ‘Like eggs, you know.’ 

‘To hatch?’ said Trevithic. 

‘Boiled eggs,’ said Owen. ‘You’d hatch them under a 
hen. Don’t grin like a dog, Dubnet: you know what I 
mean. 

‘Underneath a hen is practically as hot as a tea-pot/ said 
Trevithic. ‘Only tea-pots don’t peck. 

‘You can’t come, Dubnet,’ said Owen. 'I'm Duty Patrol, 
so you can’t come into the kitchen. 

‘I’ll go and look on the plan of die Cathedral,' said Dub¬ 
net; ‘and measure it all out.’ 


k 
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Owen and Trevithic went to the kitchen. Trevithic 
secretly warmed the white ball against the tea-pot, and 
smelt it. The little smell lasted a moment, stronger for a 
few seconds than the toast and tea and marmalade and por¬ 
ridge and sugar and milk and soap and store already in the 
kitchen. 

‘It smells like a dream I once had,’ said Trevithic. 

‘It’s a sort of pale green smell,’ said Owen. 

‘I think it’s F sharp minor,’ said Trevithic. ‘Played on 
flutes pianissimo. It doesn’t quite go with all this G major 
kitchen smell played on bassoons.’ 

‘And kettledrums,’ said Owen. But no one understood 
Trevithic’s odd explanation. Trevithic drank a cup of tea, 
and went out to the net. Owen put the key in his pocket, 
and waited for the rest of the Duty Patrol. 

There were two services in the morning; the second one 
complete with the Bishop. Immediately after it, when 
everybody else had gone, Owen and Dubnet laid wait for 
Trevithic. There was plenty of time before dinner, and no 
extra lessons today. Madington was inquisitive. ‘What’s 
all this junior chiz?’ he said. ‘Or isn’t it interesting?’ 

‘Very dull passage,’ said Dubnet. ‘Really, Madington.’ 
So far as words went Dubnet was telling the truth: there 
was a passage, and it was dull, if you meant not brightly lit. 

‘Shall we take him?’ said Trevithic to Owen. 

‘No,’ said Owen at once: Madington would talk with 
Trevithic too much. 

Madington went. Trevithic brought die tower key out 
ready; they chose a moment when the transept was empty, 
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and entered the tower. Half¬ 
way up Trevithic stopped and 
said: ‘We ought to have asked 
Dr. Sunderland to play on the 
organ: I want to know where 
the sounds came from.* 

‘He wouldn’t/ said Dubnet. 

‘He’s too fussed about his 
swarm of bees.’ 

‘Thinks they’re going to 
buzz off/ said Trevithic. 

Going down into the shaft 
was simple in daylight. After 
a precautionary flash from the torch Trevithic went first, 
then Owen, and Dubnet last again but not so fearfully in 
daylight. 

Trevithic led the way. They went quickly to the place 
they had reached yesterday. 

‘This is by the western transept,’ said Dubnet, whispering. 

‘Where does this other passage go?’ said Trevithic. 

‘Must be in the wall of the centre tower, over the choir/ 
said Dubnet. ‘Go on, Trevithic/ 

They went on. Trevithic trod carefully: if they were 
above the Choir and walked on a loose place and went 
through, there would be a remarkably long drop to the 
floor below. The passage went uphill and downhill, and 
then suddenly met another spiral staircase. The wind came 
from below, dusty and black and smelling of Cathedral, 
not of out-door air. 
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‘Which way?’ said Trevithic. ‘Up or down?’ 

‘Down,’ said Owen. ‘Find a door if you can.’ He felt it 
would be better to go down a little, if they were as high up 
as the vault of the choir. 

They went down, very slowly indeed, because of the 
need for silence, and because only Trevithic could see with 
the torch. They went down until dicy found themselves 
against a wall: there was nowhere to go. They stopped. 

‘Chiz,’ said Trevithic. His feet rustled against some¬ 
thing. It was a paper on the floor. Owen picked it up. 
Trevithic shone the torch. It was a piece of brown paper, 
with a white label stuck to it. On the label was black 
copperplate writing: ‘Messrs. Henry Willis, Organ Buil¬ 
ders, at the Chapter Office, The Precin . . .’ and the rest 
of the word and the name of the city had been torn away. 
On the edge of the label there was a postage stamp in two 
colours. 

‘Queen Victoria Great Britain ninepenny used,' said 
Owen. ‘Got it.’ 

‘Somebody must have been here,’ said Trevithic. 
‘Willis’s are the people that built the organ in 1896.’ 

‘This is an 1897 stamp,’ said Dubnet, who knew the 
Jubilee issue very well. ‘Same design as King Edward.’ 

‘What have potatoes got to do with it?’ said Trevithic. 
But Dubnet was no gardener. 

They turned about and went up again. 

I say,’ said Trevithic. ‘There’s no wind down here.’ 

And no windows,’ said Dubnet: a typical Dubnet witty 
remark. 
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‘But there must be a way out to somewhere,’ said Tre- 
vithic, taking Dubnet’s remark quite seriously. 

There was a way out to somewhere. Owen found it by 
flashing the torch on to the walls as well as the floor. There 
was a single-light window, with darkness beyond; and from 
it blew the wind. 

Trevithic worked himself up between the central pillar 
of the staircase and the outer wall: the way was very nar¬ 
row. Owen sent him up the torch. Trevithic held it ready; 
but he had no need for it. He looked through the window. 
He saw light; but only a narrow shaft, and a speckling of 
points some distance away. Immediately the other side of 
the window there were many things: the light showed them 
up a little: tall things standing up in lines, or in curves: all 
in order; and from them came a familiar leathery, dusty, 
brassy, woody smell. The smell he knew at once: organ 
pipes. The window looked out into the back of the trifo- 
rium where the organ had been built. But why was there 
no light but one shaft and the few stars? Then the reason 
came to him. One section of the pipes of an organ is locked 
into a box, with shutters in the sides. When you play the 
pipes inside you can make them louder or softer by open¬ 
ing and closing the shutters. The box in this organ had an 
extra way out for the sound: it escaped through the win¬ 
dow, up the spiral, along die passage, and was heard the 
other side of the Cathedral by Owen when he knelt tying 
his shoelace; and the people in the Cathedral scarcely heard 
it above the roar of the unboxed pipes. 

Trevidiic dropped down again. ‘Nobody’s been here,' 
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he said. ‘Somebody dropped that paper through this win¬ 
dow when they were building the organ. What’s the other 
side is the swell box; so no wonder we heard Great Tom 
yesterday, Owen.’ 

‘Good,’ said Owen. ‘This passage is still a secret.’ 

‘Let’s go up to the top and see what there is,’ said 
Dubnet. 

‘There’ll be the door for this key,’ said Owen. 

They wound their way up, and the wind sent dust with 
them. 

Haven’t found any Beekeeper’s remains yet,’ said 
Trevithic. 

‘Lots of bees’ wings,’ said Owen. ‘Insect wings, anyway.’ 
At first he had thought they were spiders’ eyes reflected 
from every comer of the steps; but when he looked more 
closely they were the wings of insects: bees were his first 
thought. 

They passed the entrance to the passage home; listened; 
heard nothing; and went on. This time the spiral came to 
an end at a wooden door. 

‘Said so,’ said Owen. ‘Where’s the lock?’ 

‘Shut up,’ said Trevithic, putting out the torch. ‘There’s 
light coming through here. We don’t know what’s the 
other side.’ 

There were plenty of holes in the woodwork. Owen 
found he could look with both eyes through two separate 
holes. Beyond the wood there was twilight, and in the twi¬ 
light there was a room with grey irregular walls, that 
seemed too smooth to be made of stone. The ceiling was 
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the same, though it was rougher and stalactitic. The light 
came from the top of the left-hand wall: sunshine probing 
in through a row of square holes with a wooden frame 



round them; but the wood had fallen away, and seemed to 
be misshapen and smooth, like the walls. 

‘What’s all that litter on the floor?’ said Trevithic, who 

was standing higher than the others and could see very 
little below eye level. 

Wood, said Dubnet. Chicken coops, or something; 
and an old car radiator, and a carpet.’ 

Carpet crash, said Trevithic, though the joke was a bit 
ot a Dubnetisin. 
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°Tisn*t a car crash,’ said Owen, without realizing that 
the idea was too absurd to need denial. ‘It’s not a radiator: 
it’s part of a honeycomb; and it’s not a carpet: it’s dead 
bees lying on the floor.’ 

‘And the walls are covered with wax,’ said Trevithic. 

‘It’s scandalous,’ said Dubnet; but nobody heard. 

‘There isn’t a Beekeeper in there, is there, Trevithic?’ 
said Owen. 

‘No,’ said Trevithic. ‘But it’s certainly Prior Tollelege s 
beehive. Well done, ye!’ 
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here’s the keyhole?’ said Owen. ‘We can go 

t 

in. 


Trevithic used the torch on the wooden door; but the 
search at the moment found nothing, because whilst they 
were looking and not speaking they heard the ten notes of 
the three-quarters sounding from the western tower. 

‘Come on,’ said Trevithic, turning round. 

‘Fourteen minutes to go,’ said Dubnet. ‘The school clock 
is two minutes fast.’ 
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‘Hurry up but don’t talk,’ said Trevithic. 

‘It wouldn’t matter if we were late,’ said Owen. ‘Not if 
we’d found something up here. We could take part of it 
back to show Mr. Ardent.’ 

‘We can come again tomorrow,' said Trevithic, leading 
the way down the spiral staircase as fast as he dared. He 
took no notice of Owen’s desire to be late and triumphant, 
partly because he was not certain what they ought to do 
upon the discovery of Prior Tollelege’s beehive, and 
partly because there was shepherd’s pie for dinner. 

‘We could come back this afternoon,’ said Owen, still 
waiting by the door in case Trevithic gave in. But Trevi¬ 
thic only said: ‘Come down now. Don’t be such a wet, 
Owen. We’ll come this afternoon after service if you like. 
But . . 

‘What?’ 

‘We’re breaking rules,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Stop burbling,’ said Dubnet, forgetting it was Tre¬ 
vithic he was talking to. ‘We’ve only got about twelve 
minutes.’ 

It took six minutes to wind down the spiral staircase, 
travel along the passage, and clamber out into the Norman 
tower. Two minutes were enough for replacing the stone 
and dusting it over with mortar and plaster. Another 
minute for scampering light-footed down to the transept 
door; no time wasted seeing whether the coast was clear; 
and the remaining time used to run to school, knock off all 
the dust possible, and join the tail of the queue going into 
the dining-hall. 
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There was shepherd’s pie. Iddingley, as usual, gave his 
away; but Owen, sitting next to him at the end of the 
bench, got none of it. 

‘Not to you,’ said Iddingley, taking up more than his 
share of room and edging Owen towards the end of the 
bench with his elbow. 

‘Why ?’ said Owen, because he liked a plain explanation, 
and because Iddingley might readily use his elbow to make 
sure Owen heard him if there was no answer. 

‘Because you’re too dull to do your proper job,’ said 
Iddingley. ‘Anyway, you can’t sing, so perhaps it’s better 
if I do it.’ 

‘Beekeeping?’ said Owen. ‘Dr. Sunderland said he 
wished I had,’ and then he regretted telling Iddingley what 
Dr. Sunderland had said. 

‘He said it to stop you miserizing,' said Iddingley. *1 
know what you do just by being soppy. Why should I do 
a lot of Latin just because you didn’t want to? And then 
you just waste time when I’m learning.’ 

‘I don’t,’ said Owen. ‘You said you wanted to do it.' 

‘Thought you would cry,’ said Iddingley. ‘Trevithic’s 
tame Welsh pet. He doesn’t know how wet you are.’ 

Owen thought to himself ‘Doesn’t he!’ and jabbed 
Iddingley with his elbow. He missed Iddingley’s ribs, and 
sent Iddingley’s elbow on to the table and broke his empty 
plate; but since everybody else was stacking up plates the 
noise was not heard. The plate was empty, so Owen 
stacked it up with the others. Iddingley nursed his elbow 
and watched the table, angry at being hurt in a quarrel he 
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had started; dismayed and disappointed at having to learn 
so much Latin; and jealous that Owen and Trevithic kept 
vanishing together. Dubnet he didn’t count: he knew 
Dubnet would go with anybody and never know he 
wasn’t wanted. Another thing that upset him was feeling 
hungry yet being quite unable to eat shepherd’s pie. 

Owen left him as soon as he could, pleased that he had 
made him jealous of Trevithic; and pleased at breaking the 
plate with one jab of somebody else’s elbow. Iddingley 
stayed downstairs during rest, learning his Latin still. 

‘Potty Fido,’ said Owen to Dubnet. ‘It sounds jolly 
cheeky to a bishop.’ 

‘He’s very likely to say the wrong thing,’ said Dubnet. 

‘No talking during rest,’ said Trevithic; and Owen was 
glad Iddingley was downstairs unable to roll on his bed 
and gloat. 

Owen read Bevis until the bell rang; even then he kept 
his eyes on the page whilst he tied his shoes. Kelsey 
snapped the book shut for him. 

Dr. Sunderland was fussy in practice; only grunting 
when Trevithic teased him, and going on to the next piece 
of music; so diat he finished ten minutes early, in spite of 
long Psalm 78. 

‘Got mph look at my Hock,’ he said. ‘Brutes all ready 
mph fly.’ 

‘Flies, sir?’ said Trevithic. ‘I thought it was bees.' 

' ’Mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland, meaning that it was a 
feeble joke untimely uttered. ‘Beekeeper, ’mph come and 
see ? ’ 
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‘Yes, sir, said Iddingley. Then he added more moder¬ 
ately: ‘If they won’t sting, sir.’ 

‘Not when ’mph swarming,' said Dr. Sunderland. 
‘Shilling a stingph, Iddinglmph. Anyone else come? One 
more.’ 

‘Me, sir/ said Owen. He had much more interest than 
Iddingley in bees since he had looked at Prior Tollelege’s 
beehive. 

‘V’ well,’ said Dr. Sunderland. 

Iddingley was annoyed again that Owen was coming. 
Owen looked at Trevithic to see whether he had anything 
to say; but he seemed to be talking to Madington. 

Dr. Sunderland’s house was by the gateway, next to 
Turle’s house. The bees were kept in the garden behind, 
sheltered from every wind but warmed by the southerly 
sun. There were three beehives, and two more ready to be 
inhabited by swarms. 

‘Soon as they swarmph,’ said Dr. Sunderland, ‘hire them 
out to fruit growers: fifty shilling ’mph time—stand in 
orchards ’mph make sure of apple crop.’ 

‘What if they fly away again after that, sir?' said Owen. 

‘Little casts,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Nothing import- 
amph. Been paid by then: twelve pound ten. Then there’s 
’mph honey.’ 

He showed them the hive that was about to swarm. 

‘Listen to ’mph,’ he said. ‘Been making noise all day. 
Trouble is, may fly during service — and though there’s 
mph hive all ready very likely won’t see it and mfly 
anywhere. Build nest in a bus or a gargoyle—anywhuniph.’ 
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‘Is it valuable?’ Owen asked. 

‘Near ten pound,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Two or three 
from hiringmph out; might get ’mph hundred pounds of 
honey ’mfrom good swarmph.’ 

‘How do you catch them, sir?’ said Owen. ‘Do you just 
put your hand in the hive and take them out?’ 

‘I’m not Prior Tollelege,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Don’t 
touch ’mph much myself, or I might clip ’mph wings of 
queen, so she couldn’mph fly far.’ 

‘Like birds,’ said Owen. ‘It doesn’t hurt.’ 

‘Breathe through their wings,’ said Dr. Sunderland. 
‘Catch ’mpf, keep ’mph cool, bring ’mph back in box. If 
you can find umph.’ 

Iddingley stayed away from the hive: there were too 
many bees fussing outside it and hanging from the shelf at 
the bottom of die hive in little clusters like raisins. Owen 
went to listen to the noise in the hive. 

‘Getting pretty hot inside,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Sec 
that fellow in ’mph doorway fanning.’ 

Owen walked quietly by the hives. ‘Make noise,’ said 
Dr. Sunderland. ‘Keeps swarm at homph.’ He stamped on 
the ground, dien took a tin tray from the window of the 
kitchen and shook it so that it made a noise like thunder. 
Then he filled a garden syringe with water and sprayed die 
hives widi it. ‘Might keep ’mph in,’ he said. 

Owen stood in the sunshine beside the hive, and won¬ 
dered how many bees Prior Tollelege could have kept in 
his little room; and where the room was: though they had 
seen it its exact place was unknown. The key was still in 
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his pocket. He had had a half idea of asking Dr. Sunder¬ 
land for a swarm to go into the Prior’s hive; but a value 
of ten pounds was more dian he had expected. 

Suddenly a bee came and looked at him in great excite¬ 
ment, and flew down again to a cluster hanging outside the 
hive; and in a moment Owen had fifty bees crawling on 
one part of his jacket. 

‘Come imph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. Iddingley had gone 
in as soon as the bees moved; and he kept away from 
Owen. Dr. Sunderland brought Owen into the house, 
closed the door, scooped the bees off with an envelope, 
and threw them out of the window. 

‘Been spilling jamph,’ he said. 

Owen felt his warm jacket; and since he still had a hand 
in his pocket, fingering the Prior’s key, he brought the 
hand out, and with it came a bee, which he dropped out of 
the window. With his hand came that slight smell from 
the white globe, vanishing as quickly as a whisper. 

Dr. Sunderland opened the door and sprayed the hives 
again with water, in particular the one about to swarm. 
The Cathedral bell stopped ringing: five minutes to ser¬ 
vice time. Dr. Sunderland hurried to the Cathedral, Owen 
and Iddingley with him; Owen still with ideas about re¬ 
stocking the Prior’s hive, and Iddingley regretting the 
Latin he must learn, and hating the thought of hives of 
bees, and dusting his jacket in case they were nesting on 
him. 

In the hive in Dr. Sunderland’s garden there was more 
activity than ever: the vanguards of die swarm were 
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flying in and out with messages to the followers and the 
queen; and she moved nearer and nearer to die entrance of 
the hive; and the swarm itself hustled her, and held her 
back, and became hotter and hotter with activity, and still 
those that were to fly were crawling on the combs filling 
themselves with food. 

Owen and Iddingley changed into cassocks and sur¬ 
plices quickly. 

‘I’ve had to do your books for you, Owen,’ said Tre- 
vithic. 

‘Sorry,’ said Owen. ‘I was talking to Dr. Sunderland.’ 

‘No need for you to have come at all,’ said Iddingley, 
gladly finding it possible to gloat. 

‘Nothing to do with you,’ said Owen. ‘Mind your own 
beeswax.’ 

‘Very hearty joke,’ said Trevithic. ‘You shut up, Idding¬ 
ley, and don’t eavesdrop.’ 

Dr. Sunderland played a very pleasant tune for them to 
walk in with; and another like it to walk them out. He 
chose them because they were short. He came down from 
the organ whilst the Bookboys were tidying up; and as he 
locked the door leading to the organ loft Canon Frcdley 
came up and started talking to him; and Dr. Sunderland 
was forced to wait. 

‘Come on, Anthem boys,’ said Trevithic. ‘We’ve half 
an hour’s gardening before tea.’ 

‘Who said?’said Owen, who had heard nothing about 
it; though half an hour’s gardening did sometimes crop up 
unexpectedly. 
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‘Mr. Ardent,* said Trevithic. ‘He told us in the vestry- 
all except for Iddingley: he’s got Mr. Sutton.* 

‘I know,’ said Iddingley. ‘Foul chiz.’ 

‘Bags do the tank,’ said Owen. The tank was in front of 
the school with the Cathedral Arms on it. It was made of 
lead, and it held earth, not water; and it grew red flowers 
all the year round. 

Dr. Sunderland excused himself from Canon Fredley for 
a moment and came to Owen. 

‘I’ve previous engagement,’ he said. ‘Go in my house 
’mph keep eye on hive ’mph spray water make noise find 
youmphself tea back soon. Quick.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen; and Dr. Sunderland walked off up 
the Choir with Canon Fredley, snorting and trying to keep 
up with the Canon’s nimble feet. 

‘Go on, Owen,* said Trevithic. ‘ 1*11 tell Mr. Ardent.’ 

‘Yes, Trevithic,’ said Owen. ‘Will you take my jacket 
in ?’ and he went down the Cathedral, through the nave, 
and out of the south-west door, still in his cassock; but he 
had his valuable things with him: a penknife, eightpence, 
the Prior’s key and globe, a handkerchief, and the end of 
a pencil with no lead in it. 

Dr. Sunderland’s door was unlocked: nobody locked 
doors in the Precincts. Owen went through the front room 
almost filled by a piano, and into the kitchen. He filled the 
syringe with water, held it away from his cassock, and 
opened the back door. 

There was a black-brown cloud in the air, like a con¬ 
densed fog: all whirring wings flickering in the sunlight, 
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and a noise like a roomful of cats purring: the buzzing 
of several thousand bees all perfectly happy swarming. 

They don t sting when they swarm,’ thought Owen. 
What shall I do?’ The mass of bees lifted itself. Owen saw 
that it had a tail stretching to the opening of the hive. The 
tail lengthened, thinned, vanished: the swarm had de¬ 
tached itself and left the hive. It went high up into the air, 
and started to move eastwards; it climbed over the roof of 
the house, and went out of sight. Owen emptied the 
syringe on the three hives, went back into die house to 
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fill the syringe again, and went out of the front door. 
The swarm was about thirty feet up now, still moving east¬ 
wards slowly. Owen looked round for something to bring 
them home in. The only thing that looked at all possible 
was Dr. Sunderland’s bowler hat, hanging in the front 
room. Owen went in again for it, and walked across the 
gravel under the swarm, listening to it and not looking; and 
no one else saw what was there, like a pillar of smoke above 
him. 
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T he swarm moved eastwards at walking pace. Owen 
went with them: all the length of the nave; and then he 
watched them anxiously through the branches of an elm 
tree; but they did not linger there. They came out into the 
sun again. 

Water dripped slowly from the syringe. The bowler hat 
looked somehow incongruous against die serge of his 
cassock; but there had been nothing else that would do. 
What if it were ruined by bees biting holes or laying bees 
eggs on it? — would it cost more to buy a new hat than to 
lose the swarm? 

The south side of the Cathedral was deserted: nobody at 
all came near. Then there was a crunching of gravel, and 
Mr. Sutton passed on his bicycle, without apparently see¬ 
ing Owen, and certainly not seeing the bees. He went 
round the east end of the Cathedral, pedalling carefully 
with his toes. 

The Cathedral clock struck four. The swarm still floated 
high. Soon it would be beyond the Precincts, beyond the 
city wall, and over the town ditch, and find itself not 
thirty but eighty feet in die air. But what could be done? 
The swarm was too far away to be sprayed with water 
and made cool. Perhaps an expert beekeeper would have 
flung the hat into the air, scooped die swarm up in it, and 
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brought it home. What was the other thing? Make a noise. 
There were only shouting and singing he could do alone. 
If he had brought the tin tray he could have made a great 
deal of noise comfortably. But now he had only his voice. 



He began ‘Men of Harlech’, looking at the bees all the 
time. They began to hover, then they came down a little 
way; and then flew on faster than before. Owen walked 
faster, and gave them an Easter hymn with loud joyful 
alleluias. The bees slowed down, and came lower. ‘Lead 
us, Heavenly Father, lead us’ brought them down to ten 
feet, and turned them a little to the south, where they 
might go into Canon Fredlcy’s garden. Owen gave them 
something loud: a Vaughan Williams Te Deum in G, 
which is often sung with half a dozen trumpets to help the 
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organ. Out here, on the grass, with no brass and no organ 
and onJy solo treble the Te Deum sounded like a Zulu war 
song; but it brought the bees to eye level: they cruised at 
walking speed until they flew into the comer of the cncket 
net, on the inside; and there, though they could have 
flown through the mesh, they stayed. 

Owen stopped at ‘we therefore pray Thee, help Thy 
servants’, which is a quiet phrase; put the hat down, and 
sprayed the bees with water. 

Although they had landed there was almost as much 
noise as before, something like the buzzing of one of the 
Cathedral windows when Dr. Sunderland played deep 
notes. But the bees were all in one place now, like a huge 
wicket-keeping glove blown there by a gale. 

The spray of water brought them together more com¬ 
pactly. They began to make themselves into little down¬ 
hanging castle walls, on the net and on the corner post; 
and they would suddenly bring the walls apart, and hang 
them somewhere else, or lose them among the other bees. 

Owen gave diem ‘Flocks in pastures green abiding’ and 
then ‘Up, up my heart with gladness’; both sung very 
quick and quiet and to the bees alone. Every now and then 
he gave them a spoonful of water; and they gradually 
started to be a single castle built of bees, hanging from the 
top cord of the net. 

Owen dared not leave them. He looked round. There 
was still no one to be seen anywhere. 

How could the bees be put in a hat and carried back to 
the hive? If he gave a gentle shake to the net post, and held 
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the hat underneath them, they might go in. But would 
they stay? Would they go in? 

He began to do it. He felt the post. It had been securely 
guyed, and it was immovable; he lifted it, and it came up 
two inches, enough to lift the spike from the ground. 
But the guy ropes were outside the net, and stretched to 
the top of the post; so the nearer they came to the net the 
more they were out of reach. Owen sang ‘John Brown’s 
Body’, and ‘To Thee O Lord our hearts we raise’; got out 
his penknife, cut two threads of the net, and reached 
through to the guy rope; his face was no more than a foot 
from the swarm; and he suddenly saw that the mass of bees 
was hollow: a tube of bees reaching up, looking inside like 
a mitten: a mitten of bees. One guy rope broke and the 
net sagged. The post was loose now. 

Owen turned round; and out from his pocket came 
threepence and a handkerchief and the Prior’s key, all 
tangled in the chain; and they fell on the grass. Owen 
picked them up with his left hand, so he was unable to 
put them back in his pocket—there was only one in his 
cassock. The right hand was holding the post. He changed 
tunes to ‘There’s a hole in my bucket’, and changed hands 
on the post, to bring the right hand where it could break 
through and cut the second guy rope. The other one had 
to control a pocketful of thmgs as well as the post; but he 
managed it. 

When the guy was cut the post began to lean inwards, 
and the net to droop against his shoulders. He put away 
die knife and let the post down lower. The bees began to 
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hang at a different angle. He juggled the handkerchief over 
his right hand, picked up the hat, and held it by the rim. 
They don t sting when they’re swarming,’ he thought, 
sang In His hand are ah the comers of the earth’, and 
worked out what he had to do. His right hand held all his 
clutter now: he had changed things from hand to hand as he 
went, the key and threepence, and the handkerchief over his 
wrist, and the hat itself. The syringe was on the ground at 
his feet; the bees were on the post; and the post was under 
his left hand. He held the hat under the bees. He shook 
the post sharply. The net on either side billowed out like a 
wave. The bees rippled and shook, and suddenly they were 
in the hat falling like a great blob of jam. 

They were heavier than he had expected. His hand went 
down with the weight, until he bent his elbow and brought 
it up again. But by that time the bees had collected them¬ 


selves and boiled over, and left the hat empty; and they 
were suddenly hanging from his unprepared hand, and 
then the weight was not directly on his hand but on some¬ 
thing in his hand; and the thing they clung to was the 
white globe on the Prior’s key. 

He had the chain and the key in his hand, and all the 
weight of the bees was on them. They hung there quietly, 
but still with an internal buzzing and movement. And 
what kept them was the white globe. From the globe 
came that curious smell; but now it stayed, and hung 
round the bees. 

Owen slid the chain down between his fingers, and 
held the key across the palm of his hand. The weight of the 
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swarm pulled the metal into his skin, so he wrapped the 
handkerchief round it. With a little contortion and inge¬ 
nuity he sprayed some water on the swarm, as a safe¬ 
guard. Then, putting the empty hat on his head, carrying 
the swarm with his right hand and the syringe with his left, 
he began to walk back to Dr. Sunderland’s house. 

The people who saw him thought that the choirboys of 
the Cathedral wore a quaint uniform; but no one thought 
he had ten pounds-worth of bees hanging from his right 
hand. 

He opened Dr. Sunderland’s front door. Dr. Sunderland 
was not inside. He hung the hat up again, put the syringe 
on the piano stool, where it dripped water on the carpet as 
soon as he left it; and went into the kitchen to see what 
could be done. There was one thing possible: to hang the 
swarm up from a hook on the dresser, next to a white jug 
and a tin opener. He put the loop of the key on the hook, 
and with it the white globe and the swarm. 

The next thing for him to do was wait for Dr. Sunder¬ 
land, and whilst he was doing that to find the tea he had 
been told to get himself. There were some cheesy biscuits 
on a plate, and there was a bottle of lemon squash, and the 
tumblers near by; so he ate biscuits and drank lemon 
squash. Then the telephone rang, and he had to find and 
answer it. He gave Dr. Sunderland’s number clearly. 

‘Edward Ardent here,’ said the voice at the other end ot 
the line, ‘is Dr. Sunderland there?’ 

‘I don’t know where he is, please, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘Is that Owen?’ said Mr. Ardent. 
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‘Yes, sir/ 

‘Everybody else is gardening,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘What 
are you doing?’ 

‘Collecting bees, please, sir,’ said Owen. ‘For Dr. Sun¬ 
derland. He asked me to look at them. 

‘I see/ said Mr. Ardent. ‘You’d better tell me when you 
get back. If you see Dr. Sunderland will you ask him to 
ring me up about the candle-making? 

‘Yes, sir/ said Owen; and just as he was putting the 

telephone down he heard 
another voice, less loud, 
but perfectly precise and 
clear, saying: ‘I saw the 
boy walking in a dream 
through the Precincts, 
wearing his cassock and 
carrying a bowler hat and 
a garden syringe.’ That 
was Mr. Sutton. Owen 
replaced the telephone 
receiver. 

Dr. Sunderland came 
in, out of breath from 
hurrying, and had to sit 
down and finish Owen’s 
lemon squash. Then he 
said: ‘Thank youmph, 

Owen. Suppose ’mfam- 
ily’s all right still?’ 
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‘Yes, sir/ said Owen, ‘but I don’t know how to put them 
into a hive/ 

4 ’Mph?’ said Dr. Sunderland, throwing off his jacket 
‘Whaddermph mean?’ 

‘They went to the cricket net, sir, so I tried to bring them 
back in that hat; but they got out of it, and got on to some¬ 
thing else I had in my pocket; and I carried them back/ 

Dr. Sunderland looked into the hat; got up, and went 
into the kitchen. ‘Where ’mph?’ he asked. 

Owen brought down the swarm. It had crawled a little 
way up the chain now, and lengthened itself downwards; 
but it was still collected and complete. 

‘Queen and all,’ said Dr. Sunderland, putting his fingers 
on the bees. ‘Not stung? Five shillings ’mph sting, t’you, 
Owenph/ 

‘Not stung at all, sir/ said Owen. 

‘Good/ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Or pity, ’mph? What’s 
this thing?’ 

‘I found it in the Cathedral/ said Owen. ‘But I was with 
Trevithic, sir/ 

‘Trevithic’s secret, eh?’ said Dr. Sunderland, taking the 
wrong meaning from Owen’s words: Owen had only 
been trying to share the blame with Trevithic, but Dr. 
Sunderland knew nothing about where the key had been 
found. ‘Well, must get the bees into ’mph hive.* 

He carried the swarm into die yard, in his shadow, to 
keep them cool, and when he had opened a hive he shook 
the bees off suddenly, and they fell tumbling into the hive; 
he closed the lid, and the swarm was in its new home. 
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A score of bees still clung to the globe and chain. Dr. 
Sunderland edged them off with a postcard, but they 
would not fly into the hive entrance; but came back to the 
globe a dozen times. 

‘Put it in cold water,’ said Owen. ‘Then it doesn’t smell.’ 

‘Get water,’ said Dr. Sunderland. Owen filled the lemon 
squash tumbler again. Dr. Sunderland sank the globe into 
it, and the bees left it, and went into the hive. 

‘You caught ’mph by yourself?’ said Dr. Sunderland, 
whilst he stood and watched the hives and looked at the 
white globe in the tumbler. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. 

You mph good boy,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Wish to 
glory you’d been ’mph Beekeeper. Seem to know about 
’mph.’ 

I only did what you said about it,’ said Owen. 

Makes you no worse,’ said Dr. Sunderland, ruffling all 
Owen s hair and then pulling the hindmost tuft. ‘What 

about this mysterioumph object? Or is that Trevithic's 
secret as well ?’ 

Yes, sir, a bit, sir. But it’s a secret about bees.’ 

I should think so,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘If I can be 
mph any help, ask me. Meanwhilmph I’ll say nothing.’ 

Yes, sir, said Owen; and then he thought he had better 
go back to school; so he took the Prior’s key, dried it on 
his handkerchief, and put it in his pocket; and he noticed 
that the white substance was worn away a little, and the 
metal ribs holding it stuck out more than they used to. 

But he could not think about that now: there was 
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another idea suddenly springing up into his mind and ur¬ 
gently insisting upon attention. Trevithic would have to 
be asked about it; and before that there was Mr. Ardent to 
be met, who would want to know where he had been; 
and Mr. Sutton to keep out of the way of—and there was 
the thing he had forgotten to tell Dr. Sunderland, though 
he had walked in as Owen put the telephone down. 

Mr. Ardent asked him that first, so the whole conversa¬ 
tion was uncomfortable. ‘Did you give Dr. Sunderland 
my message?’ and Owen had to say he had forgotten; and 
Mr. Ardent seemed not surprised at all, but went to the 
next question: ‘Where have you been, and why are you 
wearing your cassock ?’ 

Owen explained what he had been doing, without men¬ 
tioning the Prior’s key: with his new idea no one would 
have to know about it. 

Mr. Sutton was unfortunately there whilst he was ex¬ 
plaining about the guy ropes of the net; and when he 
heard about the carrying of a swarm of bees in one hand 
he looked at Mr. Ardent in alarm and indignation at hu¬ 
man folly. ‘Does die boy realize that bees will sting? Does 
he not recognize his temerity? Has he no sense of respon¬ 
sibility towards those who instruct him and bring him 
up?’ He asked all these questions as if Owen were not 
diere; and then he said: ‘A fool will always be meddling. 

Mr. Ardent smiled at Owen in the way that meant: ‘All 
this is true, and you deserve it; but I am on your side. 
Sometimes it was followed by the remark: ‘Hold out your 
hand’; but not today. He said to Mr. Sutton: ‘I think litde 
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boys have a special guardian angel with them almost all 
the time; and they can do the most horrifying things with 
perfect unconcern and safety. And Dr. Sunderland is 
apparently very pleased with his swarm.’ 

Yes, sir,’ said Owen, with his back to Mr. Sutton pur¬ 
posely. 

Mr. Sutton shook his head and went home. Mr. Ardent 
rang Dr. Sunderland again. 
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O wen went out to the net with a message for Idd- 
ingley from Mr. Ardent: that Mr. Ardent wanted 
him. Iddingley kicked Owen’s ankle gratefully, and went 
in to school. 

‘He’s got to make candles,’ said Dubnet. ‘Him and Dr. 
Sunderland.’ 

‘I know,’ said Owen. ‘Where’s Trevithic?’ 

‘Over there,’ said Dubnet. ‘I mean, across there, because 
he’s on the ground, not flying.’ 

‘Any bees round here?’ said Owen. Dubnet had seen 
none. Owen went across to the net. Trevithic was there, 
splicing the cut guy ropes. 

‘They all complained like vultures,’ said Trevithic. ‘But 
diey can’t be bothered to do it. I’d like to know who cut it, 
because they ought to buy a new rope.’ 

‘I did it,’ said Owen. ‘But don’t tell anyone, Trevithic.’ 
‘I know you’re mad,’ said Trevithic. ‘Did you do it 
whilst we were gardening ?’ 

Owen told him everything that had happened since Dr. 
Sunderland had left the organ loft—everything except the 
idea that was coming into his mind: it was not quite ready 
to be told. 

‘You did a dangerous-sounding thing,’ said Trevithic. 
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If you hadn t cut this rope I shouldn’t have had to mend it 
and we could have gone up into your beehive.’ 

Sorry, said Owen. If we could get enough money we 
could buy a swarm of . . .* Then he remembered the 

white globe on the Prior’s key, and he brought it out to 
look at it again. 

What do you want a swarm for?’ said Trevithic. ‘You 
had one just now.’ 

‘They’re worth ten pounds,’ said Owen. ‘No, Trevithic, 
listen—I mean look—at this key.’ 

‘We can’t try it in die door until I’ve done this splice,’ 
said Trevithic. 

Just look at the white part,’ said Owen. Trevithic 
looked. 

Well,* he said. ‘Is it something wise?’ 

It s what the bees hung on to,’ said Owen. ‘See, they’ve 
made the chain sticky.’ 

They hung on to die net before that,’ said Trevithic. 
But they didn’t eat it,’ said Owen. 

You are burbling out the dullest passages I ever heard,’ 
said Trevithic. ‘I think you must have gone slightly de¬ 
composed during the afternoon.’ 

The bees have been eating the white stuff,’ said Owen. 
The stuff that smells. They like it: diat’s why they flew 
on to it.’ 

Trevithic put down the splice and picked up the globe. 
They have licked it,’ he said. ‘They do like it. And they 
just go straight to it?’ 

Yes, said Owen. ‘They even went to it when it was in 
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my pocket before service. But they don t when it s cold. 

Trevithic got up, and left the splicing on the grass to 
look after itself. ‘This is what the Prior used for making 
the bees tame,’ he said. ‘No wonder they were his pets. 

‘He calleth them all by their name?’ said Owen. ‘You 
don’t make pets out of bees.’ 

‘Tame bees,’ said Trevithic. ‘That didn’t fly away, and 
diat would come when you wanted them.’ 

‘Well, what are you going to do?’ said Owen. 

‘We’d better tell Mr. Ardent,’ said Trevithic. Then he 
can tell the Bishop, which will be very interesting for him 
on Sunday.’ 

When Trevithic said that, Owen’s idea suddenly became 
very clear: he saw what he must do in the next three days. 
But before that there were two questions he must ask: 
‘Can we just open the door first?’ and ‘Where s Dr. 
Sunderland going to make the candle?’ 

The answer to the first question was ‘Yes’, and to the 
second ‘They make it in the wax room under the high 
altar, where diey always used to make candles when they 
had to.’ 

‘We can say I’m taking my cassock back,’ said Owen. 

‘We shall have to tell Mr. Ardent later on today, said 
Trevithic. ‘If he found out now where we’d been there d 
be the devil to pay.* 

‘Yes, there would,’ said Owen; but he didn’t want Mr. 
Ardent to know about their discoveries. There had been the 
devil to pay once or twdee since he had been a Singing Boy, 
and the process was uncomfortable. But with his idea 
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carried out before Mr. Ardent knew, there would be no 
payment to the devil. 

Owen saw Iddingley leave the school and walk towards 

the Cathedral; so he told Trevithic he would be back soon, 

and went after Iddingley. Trevithic went back to the splic- 

* 

mg. 

What do you want?’ said Iddingley, when they came 
together side by side on the steps to the transept door. 

Just going to arrange something about you,’ said Owen, 
and went on. 

If you cheek me . . said Iddingley, politely since he 
was almost in the Cathedral. 

Potty Fido, said Owen, and went on. 

Dr. Sunderland was where Owen expected him to be: 
opposite the Treasury door, in the aisle, waiting. Behind 
him there was another door, leading into a room built be¬ 
tween the floor and die crypt. A light was burning inside, 
and the door was open. Dr. Sunderland was wearing an 
apron and a large asbestos glove. He had taken ofl his 
jacket, and he was in his shirt sleeves. 

Owenph, he said. ‘Have you come to watch ’mph?’ 
May I, please, sir, said Owen. ‘Iddinglcy s just coming.’ 

Certainlymph, said Dr. Sunderland, and stood aside to 
let Owen in. 

Turle was inside the room. ‘Sit down,’ he saiu. ‘I don’t 
want a lot of mess. Ask questions if you want.’ 

I m not Beekeeper, said Owen. Then he wondered 
whether he ought to have said it. 

Don t grin, said Turle. ‘What are you doing here?’ 
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‘Watching/ said Owen. 

‘Hmn/ said Turle, who disapproved of the whole thing, 
from Prior Tollelege, whose tomb, a little way down the 
aisle, he had to dust, to Dr. Sunderland’s bees, who came 
into his house and sucked nectar from his geraniums. 

Iddingley came in, and Turle told him to sit down. Dr. 
Sunderland came in and closed the door: it was a wrought- 
iron door, like a garden gate; and people walking the 
other side could be seen. 

Turle looked at Dr. Sunderland, as if he meant ‘You sit 
down too’; however, Dr. Sunderland was not looking at 
Turle, but at the apparatus in the middle of the floor. 

The apparatus was a small electric cooking ring, and on 
the ring there was a tall can made in two parts: the outside 
held water, and the inside held a clear oily stuff. The water 
was boiling; but the liquid in the inner part was still and 
silent. The can was two feet high; the oily liquid was 
melted beeswax. Beside the electric ring there was 
another can die same height, full of cold water. 

Dr. Sunderland adjusted his apron. Turle stood bv the 
can of wax as if he were a chef instructing an assistant. 
Dr. Sunderland opened a box, and brought out from it 
a white soaplike cake. 

‘Beekeeper,’ he said, ‘put that in/ and he gave the white 
cake to Owen. Owen passed it to Iddingley, who put the 
lump of wax into the can. It floated, and began to waste 
away, and then it vanished. 

‘Right/ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Where’s the wick, Turle? 

Turle handed him an object that looked like a one- 
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stringed fiddle. It was a wire frame, with wood in either 
end to hold it, and stretched through it was a soft, diick 
wick, plaited and white. Dr. Sunderland held one end, 
dipped the whole thing quickly into the wax, and brought 
it out at once. The wick came out colourless and trans¬ 
parent and bedraggled; and dried white with a touch of 
yellow, a little taut rod two feet long. Dr. Sunderland held 

it vertical and dropped it into the cold water, and it came 
out dry. 

Turle looked on with anxiety for the floor. Dr. Sunder¬ 
land enjoyed himself, dipping the developing candle accu- 
ratelinto y the wax each time, and dien into the water; 
and as it went on gathering wax round it he put it in less 

for each time so diat the top of die candle began to 
taper to the wick. 

Turle turned off the electricity. ‘That’s big enough,’ he 

said. ‘We can pack it into the stick with paper.’ 

‘No you shan’t ’mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Can’t ’mph 

skimpy candles. Got to be proper size fives.’ 

I must go locking up,’ said Turle. ‘Six o’clock.* 

Go on ph, said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Don’t want to hold 

you back. Quite capabhnph making candle without 
youmph.’ 

‘You knocked the whole thing over once,’ said Turle. 
Go and lock up, said Dr. Sunderland, plunging the 
candle in again with his asbestos-gloved hand. 

Turle went out, after a sharp look at all three. 

‘Always grumbles about ’mph size,’ said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. After three more dips he said: ‘Big enough now.’ 
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‘Is it very heavy, sir?’ said Iddingley; not because he 
wanted to know, but because he wanted to ask a question 
before Owen. Dr. Sunderland gave him the candle to 

hold. 

‘Is it just beeswax in there, sir?* said Owen. 

‘This is,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘But ’mph candles they 
use are made of other kinds of wax/ 

‘What about the honey in the comb?’ said Owen, be¬ 
cause he had to know all about it. 

‘Wash it all out,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Take most of it 
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out in mph extractor first, then wash ’mph. Always use 

new wax. White and clean ’mph not full of dead bees 
mph grub skins.’ 

‘And bees’ knee caps,’ said Iddingley. 

Mph, said Dr. Sunderland, meaning ‘Quite so’. He took 
the candle from Iddingley. Owen held it, and felt the 
weight. Dr. Sunderland hung it from a hook in the ceiling 
of the little room. Take it out of ’mph frame when it’s 
cold,’ he said. ‘Not yet though.’ 

Owen saw a hank of wicking on a chair, and another 
frame of wood and wire against the wall. 

If the wax has got tilings in it, does it bum properly?’ 
he asked. 

You clean mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Melt it and cool 
it. never done mphself: always used new wax, and put 
back most of ’mph old candle. We’ve finished now. Ten 
past six: better be off before ’mph Turle sees us.’ 

Thank you, sir,’ said Owen. Iddingley said nothing. 

There had been less to candle making than he had expected; 

and now he had nothing more to do but practise Latin, and 

sing, and collect five shillings: and five shillings seemed to 

c no reward for learning Latin from Mr. Sutton all day 
long. 

Dr. Sunderland ushered them out of the door, wrapped 
up the asbestos glove in the apron, and put it in his jacket 
pocket, and put the jacket on. He closed the door behind 
im, locked it, took out the key, put his arm through die 
wrought-iron work, and hung the key inside die room, 
turned off the light, and dusted his hands. 
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They went out through 
the crypt. Turle was there, 
waiting for them to finish so 
that he could turn off the 
electricity. 

‘Is the ring turned off?’ he 
said. ‘And the light? and the 
door locked?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dr. Sunderland. 

‘All done.’ 

Turle turned off the lights, 
and let them out of the Cath¬ 
edral; then went off with 
Dr. Sunderland through the 
cloisters, to lock the doors there and go home for his tea. 

‘Why do you keep chizzing in?’ said Iddingley. What s 

it got to do with you?’ 

‘Is it a chiz?’ Owen asked carefully, because Iddingley 
would have to be persuaded about something later. 

‘You’re a chiz,’ said Iddingley. 

‘I mean, is the Beekeeping a chiz?’ said Owen. 

‘Yes,’ said Iddingley. ‘A foul chiz.’ 

‘All the Potty Fido stuff,’ said Owen. 

‘Nothing to do with you,’ said Iddingley. ‘Or Trevithic, 
and he walked away, so that Owen was left alone. But that 
was all right: Owen wanted Trevithic now, not Iddingley, 
and he had made sure that Iddingley was tired of Bee- 
keeping. 

Trevithic was on the grass reading. The guy ropes had 
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been spliced, but somebody else had taken a bat and ball 
and occupied the wicket. 

Let s go up, said Owen. ^Without Dubnet. I want to 
tell you what I thought of, and you know where the 
switches are, and I want to make a candle.’ 

Get your cassock if you haven’t put it away already,’ 

said Trevithic. And die tower key from the front hall. I 
put it diere.’ 

Owen collected his cassock, and the key from the hall: 

no one saw him. Trevithic was outside, and they went back 
into the crypt. 

What about candles?’ said Trevidiic, whilst he found 
die vestry switch in the power box. 

Owen hung up his cassock. ‘Iddingley and Dr. Sunder¬ 
land just made one, said Owen. ‘In the wax room. It was 
jolly easy.’ 

What do you want to make another for? Have you 
gone and dropped the one Tweedledum made?’ 

No, said Owen. ‘It isn’t that, Trevithic. But, you see, I 
ought to be Beekeeper, and now I’m really a beekeeper, 
and a Cathedral one, but not the proper one, from finding 

the beehive, and from helping Dr. Sunderland, so I ought 
to be a real Beekeeper.’ 

You mean, instead of Iddingley, that you should do 

what you ought to have done and there is no health in 
you?’ said Trevithic. 

Yes, said Owen. 

Well done, ye! Owen,’ said Trevithic. ‘Not so wet after 
all.’ 


A Swarm in May 

‘Let’s make the candle first,’ said Owen. ‘Whilst Turle 
isn’t anywhere near.’ 

‘Don’t say anything to Mr. Ardent,’ said Trevithic. 
‘Not until you’re nearly ready to Beekeep. Then he’ll be 
jolly pleased. How are you going to learn the Latin?’ 

‘Get it from Iddingley, I expect,’ said Owen. ‘But I will. 
I’ll ask Dr. Sunderland.’ 

‘We’ll make the candle first,’ said Trevithic. ‘Real 
Cathedral wax. We shall have to think. Well and very 
well done, Owen.’ 

Owen followed him through the crypt, trembling with 
pleasure and resolution and at Trevithic’s praise. 
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O n the way to the transept Trevitliic flicked on and 
off the light of the wax room, to make sure he had 
turned on the right switch at the power board. They hur¬ 
ried on: there was half an hour before supper. 

‘Switch on the electric ring,’ said Owen. ‘It’ll take ages 
to warm the wax.’ 

‘We haven’t got the wax yet,’ said Trevitliic. ‘Come on.’ 
They hurried through the empty Cathedral. But Owen 
had to stop and look at Prior Tollelege’s tomb. It had 
always been there, among the other monuments, merely a 
memorial to an almost forgotten dignitary. Now Owen 
thought of him as the last person before himself to have 
touched the key and the white globe—or was it the Bee¬ 
keeper who had last used it? Prior Tollelege had owned 
it; and there he was, in grey stone, and no nose or fingers 
to him now, lying on the great box that held his coffin. At 
his head there was his coat of arms: an open book with a 
pair of hands supporting it; which was a meaning for his 
name if you thought of it in two Latin words: tolle , lege: 
take up, and read. 

‘Come on,’ said Trevitliic. Owen came, and the Abbot’s 
key rattled in his pocket. 

High in the tower there was silence. The passage was 
like a grave, close and black; but here there was a way 
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through. The second spiral staircase wound them up to the 
door with twilight behind it. There was no stopping this 
time to look through. Trevithic worked the torch up and 
down the wood, and found the lock. Owen put in the key. 
It went in with a grating of dust, and a mouse-like scurry 
of falling rust. Owen turned the key, and it went softly 
round, and down came a shower of rust and wood and 
dust, and the holding of the lock crumbled into powder: it 
was made of nothing but worm-holes and decay: so, 
though the lock in four hundred years had filled with 
spiders and brown iron and green mould in the brass, and 
the key would never have turned it again, the door was 
open. 

The hinges held diemselves to die door. They groaned 
on their pintles, and the door swung out, with Owen and 
Trevithic pulling on the crumbling other edge. Owen 
freed the key from the lock, and die lock fell on to the stair, 
and disintegrated into verdigris, spider silk, and one spider. 

They were fully in twilight now. Trevithic put out the 
torch. They went up three steps and stood on die threshold. 

‘Any honey?’ said Trevithic. 

‘I want wax,’ said Owen. 

All the woodwork ot Prior Tollclcge’s many hives had 
fallen to the floor, rotted and crumbled; or stayed its own 
shape but become unsubstantial. They touched the beams, 
and felt diem melt like bubbles under their fingers. All 
among the wood lay the broken combs of honey, hollow 
and dry, black and yellow; and under die combs lay the 
dust of thousands of bees: many whole insects were there, 
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lying where they had fallen: nothing had ever been there 
to move any fragment. 

Dryness was everywhere. Dust moved in every breath. 
They touched the walls and found them smooth, hard, and 
dry. The wax combs on the floor were hard; the dead bees 
were brittle dry. There was no sound and no moisture. 

The evening sun touched the eastern sides of the entry 
holes under the ceiling. Trevithic reached up and put his 
fingers in a hole, and the edges crumbled a little. He 
brought his hand down and dusted off little flakes of dried 
bee varnish. Then he pulled himself up against the wall. 
‘Give me a push up,’ he said. Owen pushed. Trevithic 
brought his eye to his knuckles and looked out. Owen 
held him until both their arms failed. Trevithic came down 
again into the dust. ‘Not certain where I am,’ he said. ‘But 
I shall be able to tell from outside. I think the holes are in 
a lot of carving somewhere.’ 

They began to look for combs. There were many there; 
all of old wax mostly black and if it was yellow painted 
dark by the bees. ‘They’re all empty,’ said Trevithic. ‘It 
doesn’t matter; but it would have been interesting to find 
some honey.’ 

‘Each one won’t melt down to much,’ said Owen, 
crumbling wood away from a round comb. 

‘Take all we can,’ said Trevithic. ‘But we haven’t any¬ 
thing to put it in.’ 

‘Better make two journeys,’ said Owen; and that was 
what they did: filling their jackets with wax—and finding 
no weight to a jacketful—and taking them to the Norman 
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tower, emptying them on the stone at the bottom ol the 
shaft, and going back for more. 

‘I want to put some more bees in here,’ said Owen. ‘But 
Dr. Sunderland says they cost too much. But with that 
globe we could make them tame.’ 

‘And we could make candles for the Cathedral, said 
Trevidiic. But the conversation let too much dust into 
their mouths; and they were both in such a heat and sweat 
that there was no time to think in the hive; and with hav- 
ing to find blind footing on the staircase no time for 
thought tliere; and none in the passage; and more heat and 
dust in the Norman tower, lifting up the combs and put¬ 
ting diem out, and then covering the shaft again: all they 
thought about was the next step; or listened whilst they 
tidied the tower, in case Turle walked anywhere. 

The load of combs was too great to be taken in one, 
though the weight was nothing. Owen doubted that the 
whole pile weighed so much as the single size five candle 
Dr. Sunderland had dipped that afternoon. 

‘We must get one of the trunks,’ said Trevithic. ‘And 
we shall have to move like greased lightning.’ 

Owen thought that was an admirable, eloquent phrase, 
and he volunteered his own trunk for the task. They left 
the combs, and went to get the trunk; but they found 
again that it was locked. P. Dubnet’s box had to be used. 
‘Mine’s too heavy,’ said Trevidiic. ‘Though I’ve got the 
key in my pocket: I always carry it.’ 

Owen made a resolution to carry his own key in future; 
and have for it a big ring like Trevidiic’s. They took P. 
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Dubnet’s trunk along the ledge—nobody in sight—and up 
the tower, packed it with its strange load, and carried it 
down to the transept door. 

‘We’ll put it in the wax room,’ said Trevithic. Then we 
shall have to greasily lighten back and wash. You look like 
Prior Tollelege: grey all over with dust in the ledges. 

‘But with a longer nose,’ said Owen. 

Trevithic unlocked the door. Somebody pushed from 
the other side, and Turle walked in. 

‘Sorry,’ said Trevithic. ‘Are we in the way?’ just as if he 
had been standing in his own front door. 

‘What are you doing here?’ said Turle. ‘I’ve locked up. 

‘Getting one of the trunks,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Why?’ said Turle. 

‘We wanted it,’ said Trevithic, politely and paticndy. 

‘For Dr. Sunderland,’ said Owen; and he said it in every 
intent truly, because Dr. Sunderland would have to be 
brought into the business. 

‘And now we’ve got to take it to the wax room,’ said 
Trevithic. 

‘That’s all right,’ said Turle. ‘Though I don’t like you 
boys up there alone. Just let me see your note of per¬ 
mission.’ 

‘We haven’t got one,’ said Trevithic. 

“Then where did you get the key?’ said Turle. 

‘It’s Mr. Ardent’s,’ said Trevithic calmly. 'We took it 
when he wasn’t looking, and nobody gave us permission. 

‘All right,’ said Turle. ‘I won’t believe you. But if Mr. 
Ardent heard about die cheek you offer me, he’d smite 
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you in the hinder parts and put you to a perpetual shame. 
Come out.’ 

They came out of the tower. ‘You know,’ said Tre- 
vithic, ‘we haven’t had permission.’ 

‘None at all,’ said Owen. 

‘You aren’t catching me,* said Turle. ‘If you’re taking 
that to the wax room, hurry up, and don’t knock over the 
wax in the middle of the floor. What’s Dr. Sunderland 
want that trunk for?’ 

‘He doesn’t know,’ said Trevithic. ‘And I wish you’d 
believe me.’ 

‘I bet you do,’ said Turle. ‘Hmn’: which meant another 
quotation; ‘ “Nevertheless, they did but flatter him with 
dieir mouths: and dissembled with him in their tongues”. ’ 

‘Take us to Dr. Sunderland and ask him,’ said Trevithic. 
‘Ask him whether he gave us permission.’ 

‘Get along with you,’ said Turle. He locked the tower 
door with his own key and followed them to the wax room. 

‘I’ve half a mind to believe you,’ he said. 

‘I don’t care whether you believe me or not,’ said Tre- 
vidiic: Turk’s disbelief had made him haughty. 

‘Don’t you?’ said Turle, and went into the Treasury, 
leaving the two boys to open the door of the wax room. 

‘What the devil did you want to mention Dr. Sunder¬ 
land for?’ said Trevithic. ‘Are you a liar?’ 

‘No,’ said Owen. ‘But the organist has to make the 
candle, doesn’t he?’ 

‘I say,’ said Trevithic. ‘I’m sorry, Owen. I thought you 
were just sneaking.' 
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‘And he thought you were,’ said Owen. 

‘I wish he didn’t,’ said Trevithic. ‘But we’ll chiz him 
now, because I’m taking this key, in case he wants to come 
in and take that wax-melter away. We’d better go straight 
to Dr. Sunderland.’ 

‘Five to seven,’ said Owen, looking out from die wax 
room at the Treasury clock with die sun on its pendulum. 

‘Great Tom will explain if we’re late,’ said Trevithic. 
‘It’ll be all right.’ He locked the door, turned out the light, 
put the door key in his pocket, and pulled Owen widi him 
down to the crypt. 

They had to go right round the Cathedral, past the 
school; and there was cheese being toasted. Owen took a 
deep breadi; but there was no nourishment in it. 

‘Don’t just gasp,’ said Trevithic. ‘Scouts’ pace.’ 

They scouts-paced round the apse, and all along the 
south side of the Cathedral, with the sun in their eyes. 
During the walking times Trevithic examined the heights 
of the building; and pointed out a square comer that must 
be the beehive. 

The Cathedral clock struck seven. They came into the 
shadow of Dr. Sunderland’s house; and there was a light 
downstairs. ‘At home,’ said Trevithic, and knocked on die 
door. 

‘Ah, Owenph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Trevithic. Come 
inph.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Trevithic seriously. 

‘Yes?’ said Dr. Sunderland, knowing at once that Tre¬ 
vithic was not teasing him. ‘Sit down.’ 
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Between them they told him about the Abbot’s beehive, 
and the properties of the globe hung on the key; and about 
the trunkful of combs in the wax room. 

Dr. Sunderland listened, sitting on the piano stool. Then 
he played four snatches of tune. 

‘Why,’ he said, ‘did Owen get ’mph wax and come to 
me if Iddinglmph is the Beekeeper?’ 

‘Because I want to be Beekeeper, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘Good,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Did you’mph decide on 
your own, ’mph did anything I said ’mphluence you?’ 

‘I think I decided, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘And what does Iddinglmph think?’ said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. 

‘He wishes he wasn’t Beekeeper.’ 

* ’Mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland; which meant ‘I know 
that, but give me time to think’. He played sofdy. Then 
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he said: ‘I can’t take Iddingley off. ’Mph not that bad. But 
if you ’mph learn it in ’mph next two days, you can do it 
on ’mph day. But don’t say anything ’mph Iddinglmph.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘Speak to him myself ’mph Sunday,’ said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘ ’Nother thing. Suppose you realize speech to Bishop 
will be different? Tell ’mph what you’ve found—bring it 
to his ears first ’mph all.’ 

‘We can tell him before,’ said Owen. 

‘Can’t,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Away till Sunday morning.’ 

‘But, sir, I haven’t any words,’ said Owen. 

‘Mr. Ardent write you some,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Or 
can’t you tell ’mph?’ 

‘I don’t want to tell him until I’ve done it, sir.’ 

‘Fair enough,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Write words my- 
selmph. But you’ll have to put it into Latin, if I make 
English sense of them first.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. ‘If it isn’t too hard.’ 

‘Right ’mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Better start now 
with ’mph Beekeeper’s Introit. Not difficult. Your first 
solo, Owenph.’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said Trevithic. ‘We’d rather start with sup¬ 
per. We haven’t had it yet.’ 

‘You’d better,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Food in ’mph 
stomach stretches ’mph lungs.’ 

‘And there’s the candle, sir,’ said Trevithic. ‘I’ve pinched 
the wax room key.’ 
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‘Give it to me/ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘After supper meet 
you ’mph wax room, then Owen sing. No more going to 
*mph beehive until I say so. Understand?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘And I’ll ring Mr. Ardent and say ’mph I kept you. But 
’mfirst, Owen, Trevithic, one thing before supper.’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘Wash ’mphselves.’ 
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O wen came into the dining-hall behind Trevithic, 
rubbing with his sleeve a stray damp patch that his 
face-washing had left over his right ear. 

‘Is it some new kind of military salute?’ said Mr. Ardent. 
‘The greeting of the Tide Mark Association.’ 

‘Had to wash, sir,’ said Trevithic. 

‘A curiously sudden reformation,’ said Mr. Ardent. 
‘Your suppers are m the oven.’ 

‘I’ll get them,’ said Owen, leaving Trevithic at the table 
to do any talking that was necessary. When he came back 
grace after food was being said, so he said Amen to his 
‘what we have received’ and sat down opposite Trevithic, 
about to cat it. 

The Duty Patrol cleared round them, washed round 
them, and left them in a crumby island. Mr. Ardent came 
back when the Duty Patrol had gone, and said: ‘Dr. Sunder¬ 
land rang me up and told me you would be late.’ 

‘Can we explain in a few days’ time?’ said Trevithic. 
‘We’re busy, you see, sir.’ 

‘So long as you have a member of the staff in your con¬ 
fidence, to give you leave for late meals; and you don’t 
break rules in front of the juniors, Trevithic, you may do 
what you like,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘And you must never be 
late for Mr. Sutton.’ 
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‘I’ve set one or two rules at naught/ said Trevithic. 
‘Will you punish me on Monday, sir?* 

‘With pleasure/ said Mr. Ardent. ‘And now it would be 
tactful if you wiped up the crumbs and washed your 
plates/ Then he asked Owen: ‘When did you last have 
your hair cut?* 

‘Last term, sir/ said Owen. ‘There’s no one to do it at 
home.’ 

‘I’d rather do it here/ said Mr. Ardent. ‘As soon as 
you’ve washed up, what about a lawn-mowing session in 
the senior bathroom? You have a very wild, woolly, Welsh 
look.’ 

‘Sheep-shearing, sir/ said Trevithic. ‘Couldn’t we make 
cushions for the choir-stalls, and fill them with our own 
hair-clippings?’ 

‘You’d better suggest it to the Dean and Chapter,’ said 
Mr. Ardent. ‘Owen, you’d better come up in a few 
minutes.’ 

‘Please, sir. Dr. Sunderland wants us for something,’ said 
Owen; though he felt that a haircut was just as necessary 
as the Beekeeper’s Introit. 

‘It’s inexplicable,’ said Trevithic. 

‘I see/ said Mr. Ardent. ‘I’d better shave you at bed¬ 
time; but if I do I may not get time to read to you.’ 

‘That’s all right/ said Trevithic. ‘I mean, you know, sir, 
that we like being read to; but Tweedledum does want an 
important thing.’ 

‘Then go and tell Madington to prepare himself,’ said Mr. 
Ardent. ‘His scholarly indignation will be very amusing.’ 
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Madington came in grumbling. Long hair was schol¬ 
arly; and beards, when you grew them, more scholarly 
still. But Mr. Ardent thought Madington’s studious hair 
was scruffy, and trimmed it at the beginning of each term; 
and Madington enjoyed wrangling about it whilst the 
clippers uncovered the shape of his head. 

Owen and Trevithic found Dr. Sunderland in the 
Cathedral, pacing the shadowed aisle. He had opened the 
wax room and switched on the electric ring. The can of 
wax and water had grown cold. The wax was hard. Dr. 
Sunderland had opened P. Dubnet’s trunk, and crumbled 
one of the combs up. 

‘This is dreadful,’ he said. ‘ ’Mph take us hours to melt 
it ’mph cool it ’mph scrape it ’mph make candle again.’ 

‘We mustn’t be late for bed,’ said Trevithic. 

‘ ’Mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland, meaning ‘Midnight won’t 
see us finished’. 

‘Shan’t we be able to do it?’ said Owen. 

‘Got to do ’mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Must clean ’mph 
wax first.’ 

‘Turle will come,’ said Trevithic. 

‘Do it in my house,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Take all this 
truck there. Owenph, come into ’mph Choir ’mph sing.’ 

They left the wax to melt alone: Dr. Sunderland was 
going to put aside the wax he already had, and use only 
Owen’s wax from the hive: his own wax would have to 
be melted out of the can. 

Owen stood alone in front of the Bishop’s throne. 
There was only twilight round him. The Treasury clock 
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ticked, measuring out darkness. The Cathedral clock rang 
ten notes for a quarter to eight. ‘Get you used to your 
own voice,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Sing somethinph. What 
did you sing to my bees? Imagine you’mph singing to 
them.’ 

‘Men of Harlech/ said Owen. Dr. Sunderland gave him 
a note. ‘Listen to you ’mph other end of nave,’ he said. 
‘Never mind about Bishop. Think of escaping bees in 
’mph roof.’ 

Owen thought that bees weren’t likely to come into the 
Cathedral; but he sang as full as he could. Dr. Sunderland 
wandered away and back. 

A quarter of an hour later he came up from the other 
end of the nave. The Treasury clock struck eight, and the 
Cathedral clock brought itself ready to follow. ‘Still in 
tune,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘You go sharp ’mph you sing 
louder. Try in morning, half past eight.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, but not cheerfully, because at half 
past eight there were people in the Cathedral. 

‘You were all right,’ said Trevitliic; and that made half 
past eight less frightful. 

They looked at the wax in the can. It had melted into a 
smooth pool, reflecting their faces and the electric light. 
Dr. Sunderland put on his asbestos glove, and lifted the 
can of wax out of the water, and the water sank down into 
the bottom of the container. 

‘Where?’ he said, looking round. ‘Where could it be 
put?’ 

Trevithic suggested the book racks in the backs of the 
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chairs. Dr. Sunderland thought that was a good idea, and 
poured the wax into the chairs. A little ran through the 
cracks and fissures; then it congealed and held the rest in. 

‘Take ’mph out tomorrow,’ said Dr. Sunderland, put¬ 
ting the chairs against the wall. He turned ofi the electric 
ring, and took the container of water from it. He put on 
his apron and carried the water and the wax can out into 
the aisle. Owen and Trevithic brought the trunk of wax. 
Dr. Sunderland went back for a candle frame and the 
length of wicking, looked at the candle he had made that 
afternoon, thought it was a good one, and left the wax 
room. 

They went out through the south-west door, straight 
across the gravel and into Dr. Sunderland’s house. 

‘I’ll spend the rest ’mph the night cooking ’mph,’ said 
Dr. Sunderland. Ought to have some clean by tomorrow- 
mph. He shook his head, and said: ‘Owen, Owen. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, in sympathy at Dr. Sunderland’s 
head shaking. 

Dr. Sunderland gave him a piece of paper. ‘Get that into 
Latin, and die Bishop will be pleased to hear it, Owenph,’ 
he said. 

‘Potty Fido,’ said Owen, looking at the paper. ‘ “Father, 
Bishop, faithful shepherd, it is the duty of John Owen and 
Thomas Sunderland, Doctor of Music, to bring their 
assurance that the lights of the Cathedral church will not 
by their neglect be dimmed.” ’ 

‘That’s the same as ’mph Iddinglcy V said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. 
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‘ “May wc therefore obediently bring thee this candle 
made by our own hands from our own store?” ’ 

‘That’s the same too,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Go onph.’ 

‘ “Bishop:” ’ said Owen: ‘ “I am pleased to accept your 
assurance, Mr. Organist and John Owen. 

‘ “ Beekeeper: My Lord, for the better offering of 
worship by thy people in this church the Prior of this 
monastery, Henry Tollelege, has built a beehive to provide 
wax for candles. 


‘ “ Bishop : May the Lord 
good works. 


prosper Henry Tollelege for his 


‘ “Beekeeper: Amen. My Lord . . * 

‘This is where it changes style,’ said Dr. Sunderland, in¬ 
terrupting Owen’s reading. 

My Lord, may it please thee to know that this candle 
is made from wax fashioned in the Cathedral by the bees of 
Henry Tollelege. 

Bishop: Henry Tollelege is blessed in his servants. 

Beekeeper: My Lord, so that they may be safe, the 

faithful servants of Henry Tollelege are locked in a lofty 

tower, where none may go but a child as small as myself; 

therefore I bring to thee the servants of Henry Tollelege and 

diis church, that thou mayest bless their labours in die 
name of God. 


Bishop: These are good and faithful servants: well 
done. I shall be pleased to bless them and ask that their 
labours may be fruitful, that they may be strong to labour, 
and that their going out and dieir coming in may be 
watched over.” ’ 
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‘That’s about what they used to say,’ said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. ‘Next there’s ’mph prayer by Bishop; then the In- 
troit; you hand up the bees, and he prays them; then you 
say thank you and so on, and go out for your five shillings, 
and the Bishop preaches sermonph.’ 

‘Do I take bees into service?’ said Owen. 

You ve discovered ’mph secret of carrying ’mph about,’ 
said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Naturally do what ’mph used to do. 
That key of yours, ’mph?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Owen. ‘But I hadn’t 
into service.’ 

‘Do ’mph thing properly,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘But 
don t lose ’mph thing. Dash ’mph: only way to do ’mph 
now.’ 

The time was coming round to quarter past eight: time 
to go back. Dr. Sunderland agreed to look after the key 
and the globe; and put them in a cupboard where the globe 
would be cool. He played the Beekeeper’s Introit once 
through to Owen; said ‘Half past eight, ’mph,’ and saw 
them off. 

‘Half past eight in the morning, he means,' said Owen. 

Madington rang the bell from the window. Trevithic 
came up outside and held his arm. ‘Who’s this?’ he said. 
‘A new boy? What a queer-shaped head!’ 

‘You should have been ringing the bell,’ said Madington. 
‘It’s late.’ 

‘Two minutes extra,’ said Dubnet, running past. 

‘I am ringing the bell,’ said Trevithic, waving Mading¬ 
ton s arm. Owen, come here.’ Owen came to them. 
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‘There’s my hair to be cut,’ he said. 

‘Shan’t be a moment,’ said Trevithic. ‘Listen, Mading- 
ton: will you translate something into Latin for me?’ 

‘Might,’ said Madington, feeling scholarly again all at 
once, in spite of an unacademical cropped head. 

‘Secret,’ said Owen. 

‘Not say anything to anybody,’ said Trevithic: it was 
generally no good telling Madington secrets: he discussed 
anything with anybody, so that he could know about 
every subject. 

‘Secrets are unscientific,’ said Madington. 

‘Scientifically this isn’t a secret,’ said Trevithic. ‘I mean, 
if you tell anyone, it’s a cliiz, and I shall chiz you.’ 

‘I didn’t say I wouldn’t keep it,’ said Madington. ‘But 
diat doesn’t make it any more scientific.’ 

‘Give him the paper,’ said Trevithic. 

Madington looked at it. ‘I know this,’ he said. ‘I was 
Beekeeper the year before last.’ 

‘It isn’t the same,’ said Owen. ‘That’s why it’s secret.’ 

‘What’s it for?’ said Madington. 

Owen left Trevithic to talk about it, and went for his 
haircut, and found the bathroom floor covered with 
Madington’s long curls. He was there before Mr. Ardent, 
and when he had been finished and had bathed off the 
bristles, Mr. Ardent read to the dormitory; to all but 
Owen, who went to sleep at once, and Madington, who 
was translating Dr. Sunderland’s words for the Beekeeper 
into Latin. 
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M adington woke owen before seven o’clock by 
throwing two books and several papers on to his bed. 
‘Thank you,’ said Owen, seeing Madington’s curious 

flat handwriting on the papers. 

‘No,’ said Madington. ‘I can’t do it decently: it doesn’t 

go properly.’ 

‘It’ll do,’ said Owen, not only wanting to please Mad¬ 
ington but anxious to have the Latin ready to learn. 

‘It won’t do,’ said Madington, shaking his head. ‘If it 
isn’t quite right it won’t do.’ 

‘I’ve got them now,’ said Owen. 

But he hadn’t, because Madington came and took the 
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papers away. ‘You can have them if you promise to get 
them corrected.’ Madington knew his Latin was not good 
enough, and his scholarly instincts would not let him send 
out a bad translation. 

‘How can I?’ said Owen. ‘Can’t you ask Brass Button?’ 

‘No,’ said Madington. ‘You can get him to do it instead.’ 
Owen thought that was impossible; but Madington felt he 
had done enough in finding out his own inability. He tore 
up his sheets of Latin, first making sure that the English 
original was not among them. 

Owen let him go back to bed and fall asleep before send¬ 
ing his two books after him; and went to sleep himself. He 
woke again before the rising bell, and thought at once of 
the Potty Fido . What could be done about it? First, Dr. 
Sunderland couldn’t do it: he hadn’t enough Latin. 
Second, Madington couldn’t do it, for the same reason. If 
Madington found it too hard, who else in the school could 
do it? No one. Third, Mr. Ardent couldn’t be asked: the 
whole Beekeeping was to be a surprise to him. Fourth, Mr. 
Sutton was not on speaking terms with Owen. But he was 
the only person who could be asked: there was no one 
else. And yet he couldn’t be asked. Perhaps the Bishop 
himself . . . No. 

You re looking at me with one eye, and at the ceiling 
with the other,’ said Dubnet. ‘Why?’ 

Thinking witty thoughts,’ said Owen, thinking in fact 
the opposite. 

Where did you go yesterday?’ said Dubnet. ‘You and 
Trevithic.’ 
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‘To see Dr. Sunderland,’ said Owen. ‘Turle caught us in 
the tower.* 

‘Unwell done, ye!’ said Dubnet. ‘You’ll be expelled.’ 

‘Mr. Ardent said we could break the rules if we liked.’ 

‘Can we?’ said Dubnet. ‘I do anyway.’ 

‘Me and Trevithic,’ said Owen. But that was all he 
wanted to tell Dubnet. 

The bell rang, and everybody scrambled for the bath¬ 
room. Having been awake first Owen found himself with 
twenty minutes to spare before breakfast; and he remem¬ 
bered the thing he could do: learn the first part of the Bee- 
keeper’s words, which was the same for him and Idding- 
ley; and Madington had left it on the back of Dr. Sunder¬ 
land’s page of English. He went out into the sun under the 
east end of the Cathedral and learnt it line by line; and for¬ 
got it again, so that his porridge grew cold during break¬ 
fast whilst he sat before it and tried to recall the words. 
Iddingley ate all the marmalade. ‘You would,’ thought 
Owen, and said: ‘I didn’t want any today.’ 

There was to be Latin at twelve, and French at half past. 
‘Owen,’ said Mr. Ardent, ‘you’d better miss quarter of an 
hour s French, rather than Latin again, when you do your 
piano practice.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, wondering again about Mr. Sutton 
and whether he could be spoken to. 

Bad luck, said Iddingley, half in sympathy and half in 
anticipation of Mr. Sutton angry at someone else. ‘The 
Button s frightful this week: he goes on at me all the time 
because he’s got better things to do.’ 
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‘He always has,’ said Owen. ‘But he never says what 
they are.’ That was what would happen: Mr. Sutton 
would be too busy to help; or too frumious to be asked. 

The time was very nearly half past eight. Owen read 
through the Latin speech again, and went into the Cathe¬ 
dral; and realized that he was without Trevithic, and that 
there were in the Cathedral many more people than he had 
expected. 

Dr. Sunderland met him at die gate to the Choir. ‘Put 
on ’mph cassock,’ he said. ‘Hurry ’mph.’ 

Owen went to the vestry at top Cathedral speed—a very 
fast walk—and put on his cassock; and diat made less terri¬ 
fying the idea of singing alone. Dr. Sunderland gave him a 
hymn book open at ‘Glorious things of Thee are spoken’, 
hummed him the note, said: ‘Don’t lose yourself in ’mph 
low notes in ’mph fourth line. Take slowly. Begin’ph,’ and 
walked out of the Choir. 

Owen found himself at the third line, with no one else 
in the Choir, but people in the eastern chapel standing to 
listen; and Dr. Sunderland in the transept listening, and 
Turle among the chairs in the nave taking no notice. Owen 
stood alone, confident now that he had started, hearing 
nothing but himself, and enjoying his own echoes, until 
Dr. Sunderland touched his arm and said: ‘The others are 
coming. Go to mph practice room and find ’mph places.’ 

After service Dr. Sunderland played a penetrating tune 
on a hard-voiced instrument—a continuation of blowing 
up the trumpet in the new moon, even in the time ap¬ 
pointed: Psalm 81. Owen, doing his books, saw the shutters 
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of the swell box open and close to make loud or soft 
the notes of the pipes; and he wondered what the present 
sounding brass was like if you stood in the passage to the 
beehive. Dr. Sunderland came down and said to Trevithic: 
‘Are you coming to make ’mph candle?’ 

Trevithic said no; so Owen went alone: there would be 
too many explanations if he took Dubnet; but he wished 
Trevithic had come: he might have been able to help 
again with the Latin speech. 

Dr. Sunderland had melted down every scrap of wax 
from the trunk; and as it melted he had poured it on to 
dishes of hot water; so there were soup plates, pie dishes, 
bowls, basins, jugs, and even the trough of the umbrella 
stand, all filled with wax and water. 

The wax now had lost a certain greyness, and a lot of 
its darkest yellow-black, and the outward appearance had 
altered. It was, of course, a different shape—flat cakes, not 
broken combs—but the texture and the feel had altered. 
Each piece felt smooth now, and as if it were just about to 
become sticky. It was almost shiny on top, and an amber 
yellow; less like old putty and more like new floor polish. 
Dr. Sunderland took a piece out of a plate, and it came out 
solid and round. There were two layers to it. The upper 
layer was clean, and the lower one grey grit, black dust, 
and brown bee varnish, together with all the scraps and 
fragments that had ever been worked into the wax in the 
many times it had been used. 

Dr. Sunderland tried to scrape off the dirty layer with a 
knife; but it was like scratching a wall; and the solid wax, 
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which he tried next, was as hard to scrape as a bar of old 
soap: the knife would not go in, nor scrape, but slid about 
close to Dr. Sunderland’s great thumb. 

‘The dickens,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Can’t do it.’ 

‘Cheese grater, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘ ’Mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland, reaching up to the dresser 
and bringing the grater down. He tried the wax against it, 
and it worked. He put his hand into his pocket and brought 
out a ten shilling note. ‘Go ’mph buy another,’ he said. 

Owen came back in five minutes’ time with six and 
sevenpence and a cheese grater. 

Dr. Sunderland had spread two newspapers on the floor, 
and he was grating wax on to them. Owen sat opposite, 
and they grated the good wax from the bad, and cast the 
bad aside. 

‘Splendi’mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. He took a huge 
handful of the yellow flakes and put them into the wax 
can, put the wax can into the water container, and the 
water container on his gas stove, and lit the gas into an 
explosion and a smoke ring. They went on with the 
grating. 

There s hardly any wax on some of them, sir,’ said 
Owen ‘It’s all scrapy bits and dust.’ 

They chew it up, ’mph use it again,’ said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. ‘We needn’t.’ 

The wax in the can felt the heat of the warming water 
round it, melted, and fell down into the bottom of the can. 
Dr. Sunderland stood on a chair to look into the can. Owen 
climbed on to die dresser. 
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‘What ’mph mere scrap/ said Dr. Sunderland, seeing 
how thin the layer was that his great handful made. He and 
Owen filled the can to the top again, and left the shavings 
to melt, which they did in their own time without fuss. 

Dr. Sunderland and Owen were left with a little heap of 
greasy-looking clinker, and a mound of grated wax; and 
they were one cheese grater to the good. They had to wait 
now for the wax to melt. 

‘How’mph you found Latin?’ said Dr. Sunderland. 

‘Nobody can translate it,’ said Owen. ‘Madington can’t/ 

‘Humph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘No good asking me: 
I can’t. Charles Sutton will.’ 

‘He won’t for me, sir,’ said Owen. ‘I weaken his threads 
too much.’ 

‘Have you asked ’mph?’ said Dr. Sunderland. 

‘He wouldn’t speak to me yesterday,’ said Owen. 'He 
rode past me; and then he told Mr. Ardent I was a fool 
about the swarm of bees.’ 

‘Hardened ’mph heart against youmph?’ said Dr. Sun¬ 
derland. ‘Where else ’mph you get Latin translationph?’ 

There was only one answer. ‘Mr. Sutton,’ said Owen. 

‘Can’t break ’mph neck,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Go and 
see ’mph now. Got ’mph paper with you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Owen. ‘To his house, sir?’ 

‘Yes, ’mfathcad/ and Dr. Sunderland pulled his hair 
again, though the usual tuft had been cut short. 

Owen thought of going back for his cap: there was no 
need to wear it in the Precincts, but you had to in town. 
Then he went through the Gateway without it, for the 
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second time that morning: the first time had been to buy 
the cheese grater. The cafe sent out its scorched coffee smell 
of blue smoke. Owen breathed it in, and thought it revived 
him. 

He waited at the comer of the street, looking across at 
Mr. Sutton’s house. The paper was ready in his pocket; he 
was sure he had to ask Mr. Sutton for help; but how was he 
to ask? What was the proper thing to say? He remem¬ 
bered the verse of a psalm that morning: ‘Open thy mouth 
wide, and I shall fill it’. It meant with food; but words 
were as often in a mouth as food. Dubnet had opened his 
mouth very wide at that verse during practice, but no one 
had bothered to notice or say anything: you thought of 
Dubnet s jokes that they were slightly duller than your own, 
but might have been all right if somebody else had thought 
of them. Owen said the verse to himself, and thought that 
it might be a prayer if he said it, and a promise if God said 
it. Owen said it to himself again, crossed the road, and 
knocked at Mr. Sutton’s door. 

Mr. Sutton opened die door. ‘Glendower,’ he said, in a 
mild way: then, more coldly: ‘Owen?’ 

Owen opened his mouth, though not wide, and it said: 
Please, sir, we can t translate this piece into Latin.’ 

It astonishes me that you should wish to,’ said Mr. 
Sutton. Come inside, Owen.’ Owen went in. Mr. Sutton 
had not brought him in tor politeness, but only because the 
morning wind carried dust about the house if he left the 
door open. ‘I have a few moments. What is it?’ 

Tliis, please, sir, said Owen, handing Mr. Sutton the 
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piece of paper. Mr. Sutton took it and started to read it. 
After a few lines he looked up, and stared straight at Owen. 
‘Unthreaded/ thought Owen. ‘Why?’ 

‘Is this, Owen, an elaborate jest?’ said Mr. Sutton. He 
folded the paper with his thumb and handed it back to 
Owen, and let go of it. ‘Is it, Owen?’ 
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T he paper fell to the floor. Neither Owen nor Mr. 

Sutton looked at it: they looked at each other; Mr. 
Sutton with anger at Owen; Owen with wonder at Mr. 
Sutton: was it an elaborate jest? How was what an elabor¬ 
ate jest? 

‘A certain humorousness is to be encouraged,’ said Mr. 
Sutton. ‘It alleviates the despairs of teaching; but at certain 
times, Owen, jokes—both practical and theoretical—are an 
eflrontery. I find your presence impertinent.’ 

Owen’s prayer, said but only half thought, seemed to 
have been no use. He closed his mouth. 

Mr. Sutton turned away, and bent to pick up the paper. 
Owen bent first, and picked it up, out of politeness, and 
handed it to Mr. Sutton without thinking. Mr. Sutton 
took it, and handed it back. Owen saw his thumbnail 
white where he gripped the paper firmly and angrily; and 
the words of the Bishop and the Beekeeper ran underneath 
the thumb: tor ever in English, and no possible chance of 
being in Latin. 

Owen saw at the same time why Mr. Sutton was so 
sharp and offended. ‘Sir,’ said Owen. ‘The first part’s the 
same: it’s the second part that’s different.’ 

‘Define yourself, Owen,’ said Mr. Sutton, less angry 
now he heard Owen s voice sincere. Owen took the paper 
and opened it. 
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‘You looked at the wrong side, sir,’ he said, showing 
him Madington’s Latin for the Beekeeper’s first speech. 
Then he turned the paper over and held it up. 

‘This is the same text,’ said Mr. Sutton, still in slight 
suspicion. 

‘No, sir,’ said Owen. ‘Only for a little w^ay.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mr. Sutton, looking again. ‘Why do you 
bring this to me?’ 

‘To translate, sir,’ said Owen, trying to sound as if he 
hadn’t explained that first of all: surely Mr. Sutton knew 
that was why he had come ? 

‘I know,’ said Mr. Sutton. ‘Why do you want this 
text translated at all? And why is it written by Dr. 
Sunderland?’ 

‘It’s about the Beekeeping, sir.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Mr. Sutton, mildly: he was interested in the 
text, and he wanted to hear about it; but he was still edgily 
suspicious of Owen. 

‘It isn’t a joke at all,’ said Owen. 

Mr. Sutton took him into the room that was full of 
books; and told him to explain. Owen counted the diree 
layers of carpet again, and noticed the bicycle pump be¬ 
side the fireplace. Mr. Sutton picked two books with care 
from one table and put them on another; and in the space 
on the first table he put the paper Owen had brought. ‘Sit 
down,’ he said. Owen sat down, and told Mr. Sutton only 
that he had determined to be Beekeeper in spite of his 
earlier reluctance and forsaking of the duty; and that Dr. 
Sunderland had given him the words. 
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Mr. Sutton heard what he had to say. ‘That is all you 
wish to tell me?’ he said. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. How could Mr. Sutton know there 
was any more to be told ? 



‘Does Mr. Ardent reckon that Iddingley should give up 
the task?’ said Mr. Sutton. 

‘No, sir,’ said Owen. ‘Mr. Ardent doesn’t know; nor 
does Iddingley.’ 

‘When you usurp Iddingley, shall you receive the five 
shillings due to the Beekeeper?’ 

‘Nobody knows about it,’ said Owen. ‘So I don’t know 
what they would say.’ 

‘What brought you to me for a translation?’ said Mr. 
Sutton. 
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‘There’s nobody else/ said Owen. 

‘It was bold of you/ said Mr. Sutton. ‘I am sorry I mis¬ 
understood you; but I msist upon your recognizing that 
your earlier behaviour was infantile, thoughdess, and irre¬ 
sponsible/ 

‘Yes, sir. It was wet/ said Owen. 

‘And you realize that your attempt to regain the title of 
Beekeeper may turn out to be greater folly than your 
attempt to avoid the office?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, a little baffled by the quick words, 
but knowing diat Mr. Sutton meant he would be a bigger 
fool than ever if he didn’t manage to Bcekeep after all. 

‘Very well/ said Mr. Sutton. ‘I will coach you as I have 
coached Iddingley; but you will not regard me as Cnarles 
Unwin Sutton, nor yourself as John Owen: if you fail in 
this matter it will be mentioned no more: if you succeed, 
then I will acknowledge that you are not a fool; mean¬ 
while you are, and I am. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. Coaching in the proper way of 
pronouncing the words was something he had not thought 
about. He remembered ‘Open thy mouth wide, and I shall 
fill it’, and then ‘Honour and glory and blessing and might 
be unto thee . . / But Mr. Sutton said: ‘Write down 
“Domme mi, placeat . . .” ’ and he began to translate from 
‘My Lord, may it please thee to know . . .’ 

He read off the Latin as if it had been written there be¬ 
fore him; then he took Owen’s copy and corrected it; and 
then, for five minutes made him read it slowly with the 
correct pronunciation. ‘Learn it by this afternoon,’ he said. 
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‘Come here again at a quarter past four, Glendower.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Owen, pleased at being called Glendower again. 

‘Owen, I mean: or perhaps merely “young man”,’ said 
Mr. Sutton. ‘Since we are for this purpose strangers. How¬ 
ever, the Beekeeping is your business, not mine. If we— 
that is, you—are successful, my fee is five shillings. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘You may go,’ said Mr. Sutton. He picked up his bicycle 
pump from beside the gas fire. Owen knew he was about 
to ride slowly to the Choir School, and he wondered 
whether to volunteer to pump up tyres or oil spindles; but 
Mr. Sutton opened the door, looked for Owen’s cap, 
found it not, and sent him away. 

The hands of the Cathedral clock were drawing to noon 
together. Owen went to Dr. Sunderland’s house. Dr. 
Sunderland was there, and in his hand there was a candle 
half made, ready for another dip. 

‘I can’t stay,’ said Owen. ‘Extra Latin in five minutes 
time.’ 

‘Made this between ’mphselves,’ said Dr. Sunderland, 
dipping the candle in the wax and examining it as if he had 
been a chandler all his life, before dipping it into the cold 
water. ‘Would Charles play?’ 

‘Mr. Sutton? Yes, sir. But we’ve got to be strangers to 
each other. He’s a bit annoyed with Owen. It’ll cost five 
shillings.’ 

‘A pit)', but fair,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘All right if you 
can persuade Iddinglmph. May have to pay ’mph five bob 
too. Can youmph?’ 
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It was the beginning of term, so Owen’s account was 
probably nearly a pound: he would know tomorrow. ‘I 
can if I can get it out,’ he said. ‘And if I can’t I shall have to 
pay him a bit each week.’ 

‘ ’Mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Might manage ’mph five 
bob ’mphself, after that swarmph, Owenph. But not if you 
don’t need to pay ’mph.’ 

Owen hurried back to school. Turle was in die cloisters, 
and looked at liim in a strange and wondermg way, but 
said nothing. 

Trevithic had come in to ring the bell for the beginning 
of extra Latin. Mr. Sutton was putting his bicycle under 
cover. Iddinglcy was in Mr. Ardent’s sitting-room, which 
he was allowed for a quiet learning-place, looking out of 
the overhanging window. 

‘Well,’ said Trevithic to Owen, ready to ring die 
bell. 

‘We’ve made the candle,’ said Owen. ‘And Brass Button 
has done the Latin for me.’ 

‘Well done, ye!’ said Trevithic. ‘Didn’t he mind?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Owen. ‘He did and he didn’t. But he didn’t 
ask about why I wanted it'different from Iddingley’s, and 
saying I was bringing bees, or anything like that. He just 
started straight ofl and made me pronounce it.’ 

‘He’s all right,’ said Trevithic. ‘No chiz to our Button.’ 

‘I’ve got to go again to pronounce it,’ said Owen. 

Trevithic rang the bell. ‘What are you going to do about 
Iddingley?’ he asked. ‘You can’t tell him not to do it: he’s 
semor to you.’ 
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‘He doesn’t mind doing it—you know, the doing,’ said 

Owen. ; 

‘Yes. It’s the Latin he hates,’ said Trevithic, giving the i 

bell another sharp tingle. ‘I’m glad I never had to do it; 
though I don’t mind solos.’ 

‘I do,’ said Owen. 

‘I’ll get Iddingley to give it up,* said Trevithic. I don t 
see how you could do it. And get out of the fourth form: 
we don’t allow juniors in here, especially wet ones. 

Owen went. Trevidiic seemed to have had enough of 
him. 

The rest of the day Owen spent in learning. There was 
no conversation for him, and no play. For quietness’ sake 
he went into the cloisters, and here there came only visi¬ 
tors, and occasionally Turlc. When he thought he must 
rest between lines he watched die masons working out 
white flakes of stone at a finial. 

Mr. Sutton, after evensong, took him dirough the pro¬ 
nunciation like a machine. He was not in die slightest 
degree angry; yet he was not pleased by anything. ‘We j 
are strangers,’ he said. ‘Speak only the Latin words. 

Dr. Sunderland was busy too, when Owen went to him 
before supper. He learnt the Beekeeper’s Introit by singing 
it a dozen times. ‘No need to ask Cha. . . mph—Mr. Sutton 
about it,’ Dr. Sunderland said. ‘No one can sing his vowels 
mph at all.’ Then he had to leave Owen and go into town. 

Owen walked back to school slowly, working over in 
his mind what had to be done during mattins on Sunday. 
Dr. Sunderland would come out to die nave steps for him 
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during the first lesson. They would go together to the 
Bishop’s throne, and Owen would say the pieces; then Dr. 
Sunderland would give him a note, and there, before the 
standing attendant congregation he would have to sing, 
and after that go out again whilst Dr. Sunderland went 
back to the organ loft for the Te Demn. That was all, when 
you worked it out movement by movement. Such a thing 
was no trouble and not fearsome to people like Iddinglcy, 
or Trevithic, or pushful people like Kelsey. To Owen the 
prospect filled the whole landscape of term: there was no¬ 
thing else to think about. In the failing light, silent and 
alone, he brought out the Latin paper and he was ready to 
tear it up, but he saw Trevithic walking in from the net; 
and he knew that Trevithic expected to see him before the 
throne: and what Trevithic expected Owen knew he must 
do: if Trevithic said you were a wet junior, then it was 
time you became wise. 

Trevithic went in without taking any notice of him, 
which was what he usually would have done; but he had 
been different for the last few days. 

Owen thought, ‘I am become as it were a monster unto 
many,’ from a recent psalm, and went in alter him. 

When supper was over he would have gone to play 
cricket with the rest; but since Iddingley refused to go, 
saying: ‘I’ve got this chiz to learn’, Owen felt he ought to 
stay and learn his; because he could not imagine that he 
was cleverer than Iddingley at learning: it was best not to 
be cleverer than anyone who was older. Iddingley sat in 
his desk and read and recited silently. Owen stayed in the 
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same room doing the same tiling, until Iddingley began to 
watch him, and then Owen went to the empty first form: 
there were no first formers at school yet. He sat behind 
the door, learning, and recalling die pronunciation. 

His feet were already asleep when he went up to bed. 
Mr. Ardent read to diem. Owen thought he was listening; 
but as Mr. Ardent read on he began to translate die Eng¬ 
lish story into Latin: word after word satisfactory and easy, 
until he woke into darkness, and all the dormitory asleep. 
Dubnct was making a squeak at the beginning of each 
breath. Owen translated die squeak into Latin, and words 
grew out of the darkness and put light all round him, until 
he sat up against them, and felt cold air waking die words 
out of his head. 

The night watchman came to the corner of die Precincts 
and shouted out his All’s Well, and went on. 

Owen took out his torch, and Beuis , and read five or 
six pages; and they stayed in wholesome homely English; 
so he sucked his fingers, yawned, and went to sleep again, 
worrying a fingernail with his dog teeth. 

The Cathedral clock struck eleven. There was darkness 
m the Cathedral; and the Precincts slept. Soundest of all 
slept Prior Tollclcgc in the north choir aisle: stone sleeps 
deepest and longest; but Prior Tollelege was not yet for¬ 
gotten; nor were his faithful servants the bees. 

In Dr. Sunderland’s garden the hives were still. The new 
swarm still hung in live bee-curtains, and on the wood 
there was the waxy foundation of a comb. Below it the 
bees slept warm. 
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O wen’s next visit to Mr. Sutton was to be at half 
past ten on Saturday morning, after service. From the 
moment of waking up until after breakfast time both the 
Beekeeping and die Latin had been forgotten: the remem¬ 
brance of them had stayed away from his mind. 

Mr. Ardent had something to say about the day’s 
arrangements at breakfast. ‘One moment please—Dubnet, 
one hand to a piece of toast—an announcement: No piano 
practices today, being Saturday. It’s a fine day, so, after 
service this morning, other things being equal we’ll go out 
into the country somewhere, and have coffee, and gener¬ 
ally take die opportunity to run wild and blow off all our 
steam before the term starts. Now, I think, Trevithic and I 
will go into consultation and decide where to take you.’ 

‘Somewhere properly instructive,’ said Madington. 
‘Not a beach: a churchyard would do.’ 

‘We’ll see what we can find for you,’ said Mr. Ardent, 
and then stood up for grace. 

Owen heard die news with disappointment: he would 
be with Mr. Sutton whilst the others were catching the bus. 
He left his last crust and went to see what Trevithic had to 
say about it. Trevithic, waiting for Mr. Ardent, looked at 
Owen, and then away, as if he knew him too little to speak 
to. Owen said: ‘Trevithic . . .’ 
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‘What do you want?’ said Trevithic. ‘I m busy. Go 
away.’ 

That was what Trevithic might usuaUy say to him. 
Owen would not have minded at all if Iddingley had not 
been there to hear; but he was; and though he didn’t seem 
pleased, he seemed not surprised. Trevithic went to talk 
with him. Owen went to see what Madington had to say. 

‘You shouldn’t muff about so,’ said Madington. You 
should have some idea what you are going to do. You’ve 
nothing to grumble about.’ 

‘I wasn’t grumbling,’ said Owen. He had only explained 
that both Mr. Sutton and Mr. Ardent wanted him at the 
same moment for different things. 

‘Then why say anydiing?’ said Madington. 

‘I’ve g ot to go to Mr. Sutton,’ said Owen. ‘So I can t go 
out to the country; but I don’t want to tell Mr. Ardent 
what I’m going to Mr. Sutton for. See?’ 

‘Yes, I sec,’ said Madington. ‘Thank you.’ He would 
have gone on, still not knowing what Owen wanted. 
Owen stopped him again and asked him what to tell Mr. 
Ardent, so that he would not reveal his plan too soon. 

‘Just say it’s to do a message,’ said Madington. ‘You 
don t know what the message is, so you can’t say.’ 

‘Yes. Thank you, Madington,’ said Owen. 

Mr. Ardent was in the study, looking at the bus com¬ 
pany’s time-table with Trevithic. ‘Hello,’ he said, leaving 
a finger on ‘12.17 Sat. ex.’ 

“Please, sir, Mr. Sutton wants me to do a message at half 
past ten,’ said Owen. 
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So you won’t be with us on our expedition?’ said Mr. 
Ardent. 

‘No, sir,’ said Owen. 

‘You mustn’t risk offending Mr. Sutton,’ said Mr. 
Ardent. But I gather that the situation is not so bad as it 
was; or you wouldn’t be doing messages for him.’ 

Yes, sir, said Owen, wondering whether he meant yes 
or no. 

‘All right, run along,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘These things 
can’t be helped.’ 

Owen went, knowing that Mr. Ardent had been fair; 
but wishing he had been more sympathetic; or that there 
had been some opportunity to explain about the Bee¬ 
keeping. Iddingley came by, and looked at him with a 
mysterious pity. Owen would have shaken the pity out of 
him: but he remembered the most important question of 
getting him to give up the Beekeeping. 

He went into practice sad; and the first thing they sang 
was the day’s psalms. The first was, on the whole, gloomy: 
you were poor and in misery, and congregations of 
naughty men sought after your soul. The second psalm 
had three tricky verses: it was very beautiful: the seventh 
verse was about a choir practice. The third psalm was the 
saddest Owen could remember; but it seemed to be the 
proper one for the day and for Owen himself: your soul 
was full of trouble, and you were fast in prison, and even 

from your youth up you had suffered terrors with a 
troubled mind. 

After service Dr. Sunderland played music that was like 
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a tangle of string: he pulled it through itself until he came 
to a knot; and there he had to wait and unpick, then pull 
and go on again. Then at last he was through. He wound 
the unknotted tune round his finger and thumb, tied it in 
a hank and he had finished. He came downstairs, and stood 
looking at Owen, who was doing books. Owen went to 
him. 

‘Should like ’m few minutes,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘No 
extra lessons, ’mph?’ 

‘Nothing, sir. But the others are going out.’ 

‘ ’Mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘When ’mph you be 
home?’ 

‘I shan’t go, sir,’ said Owen, and explained where he had 
to go. Dr. Sunderland told him to come as soon after 
eleven as he could. 

Everybody else went off to the bus station, scattering as 
they went all the pigeons by the Gateway. Owen came 
after them, and went to see Mr. Sutton. 

This morning he was less like a La tin-teaching machine 
and more like a human. He thought of a difficulty that no 
one else had remembered. ‘How is the Bishop to know 
which questions to ajk you?’ he said. 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ said Owen. ‘And he mightn’t know 
the proper prayer to bless the bees with.’ 

‘If we do not warn him, Owen, he will merely ask the 
usual questions, and imagine that you have committed die 
proper text not to memory but to oblivion,’ said Mr. 
Sutton. ‘What shall we do?’ 

Owen did not know. Mr. Sutton had however thought 
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of the answer. ‘I shall place the appropriate text in the 
throne before the service, Owen,’ he said. ‘I gather that the 
Bishop is out of the city until tomorrow morning; so 
there is no chance of telling him before he enters the 
Cathedral.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. ‘Please, sir.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Mr. Sutton. 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘You should have thought of it yourself, Glcndowcr,’ 
said Mr. Sutton, extremely pleased at being thanked. He 
had to go out then, so he took up his bicycle pump, and 
sent Owen away. 

Dr. Sunderland was at his house. He took Owen to the 
Cathedral, stood him by die throne, and made him read 
from a prayer book. ‘No good to whisper to ’mph,’ he 
said. ‘But you seemph speak clearly enoumph. Here’s your 
note: let’s have Beekeeper’s Introit.’ He gave the note, and 
Owen found himself singing. He noticed that the little 
time waiting to begin was what he disliked: once he 
had started it was all easy. When the Introit was over Dr. 
Sunderland nodded his head and sent Owen away: he 
was pleased. Owen went out, and back to school, pleased 
too; and not thinking of whether anyone had heard him 
sing; not feeling the slightest apprehension for mattins 
tomorrow. 

The school was empty. He took all the cricket balls to the 
net. There were six of them, but only two of leather, the 
rest of battered composition. Even the leather ones had 
been glued and patched. He practised bowling at the 
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wicket, until twelve; and dien, his breath gone, he took 
the balls back and played himself marbles with them in the 
passage, until he got in the way of the table-laying, and l 
went to play the piano. 

At dinner time Iddingley came walking with Trevithic, ( 
and gave Owen the same smile of mystery that he had 
triven him that morning. Trevithic, though, would never 
show that he had any secret. He looked straight at Owen, 1 
without superiority, but with an expression that meant he 
thought little of Owen. ‘Because I’m so wet,’ said Owen to 
himself ‘Perhaps he had to say so to Iddingley.’ Iddingley 1 
could be chizzcd later; after mattins on Sunday, perhaps. ] 
Trevithic could never be chizzed: he would always be the 1 
judge of juniors, and nobody chizzes a judge. } 

‘Well, ickle boy,’ said Iddingley, making a large space : 

tor himself on the bench by jabbing with his elbows. Then ( 
he took one of Owen’s sausages, and whispered, ‘Don t 
argue with me.’ ^ 

‘I’m not, said Owen. ‘I don’t want it back when you’ve ’ 
stuck your filthy fork into it. I’ll get another.’ 

‘It was a joke,’ said Iddingley. ‘Wasn’t it, Dubnet?’ ’ 

‘I thought it was a sausage,’ said Dubnet. He always ate ' 
his food delicately, like a squirrel; and he hated to talk and ’ 
joke about it. 1 

"It was only a joke,’ said Iddingley. 'You can have my 
pudding.’ He had to calm Owen quickly, because Owen 
had only to ask tor another, and give a reasonable explana- < 
tion, and Iddmgley would be put to eat in the passage tor 
a week. ! 
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‘Pudding mightn’t be enough,’ said Owen. 

‘Don’t ask,’ said Iddingley. ‘I thought you were going to 
give it to me.’ 

‘I didn’t know we were going to have sausages,’ said 
Owen. ‘I’m hungry.’ 

‘I didn’t know either,’ said Iddingley. 

‘Still got diem to eat,’ said Dubnet, who had nearly 
finished. 

7 haven’t,’ said Owen. He wondered what to do. 

Iddingley had been too clever for himself. What he had 
meant to do was take the sausage and say: ‘That’s what 
you owe me for letting you Beckccp.’ But he had been un¬ 
able to resist taking advantage of Owen’s indignant face 
when the sausage disappeared; and now he had lost his 
advantage: Owen was able to threaten him with public 
disgrace. 

‘Honestly, Owen,’ said Iddingley. ‘You wouldn’t ask 
for another one just when I’m going to do what Trevithic 
wants.’ 

‘Arc you?’ said Owen. He meant to say it in a warning 
way, so that Iddingley would not go on to say in front of 
the others what Trevithic had asked him to do; but Owen’s 
voice came out much less warning and much more un¬ 
interested than he meant; so Iddingley thought that Owen 
would rather see him disgraced than be Beekeeper. 

Yes,’ said Iddingley. ‘I diought a sausage would be 
enough offering from you to me.’ 

‘All right,’ said Owen. ‘But I would have given you five 
shillings.’ 
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‘Five shillings?’ said Iddingley. ‘Trevithic said you had 
to give it to Brass Button/ 

‘That’s another five,’ said Owen. ‘It’s costing an awful 
lot, but not to me.’ 

‘It was foul to learn,’ said Iddingley. He felt he was too 
much in Owen’s debt to be able to say the rest of what he 
had understood from Trevithic: that Owen wanted look¬ 
ing after and helping, or he would become lazy and proud. 
Trevithic thought it was so: once he had been told by Mr. 
Ardent to look after Madington in the same way. 

Iddingley began to think—by the time Owen had gal¬ 
lantly and out of pure politeness refused to take more than 
half his pudding—that he couldn’t tell Owen the truth, be¬ 
cause it was no good telling people things like that. But 
although neither of them knew exactly how, Owen had 
become Beekeeper and Iddingley had resigned. 

Owen was hungry until tea time; half from thinking he 
must be after a short dinner; and half because tea was the 
next thing to be anxious about now that other bother 
had been settled. There was only one small thing to be 
arranged, and that was a matter of finding out how to do a 
thing, not of persuading someone or learning anything. 
After service he waited for Dr. Sunderland, to ask him 
about this last worry. How was he to get the bees, and 
which hive were they to come from ? 

Dr. Sunderland finished some music that might be called 
'A night in the jungle’, with hunting leopards calling, and 
uneasy birds mocking at fear from moonlighted treetops: 
Owen felt that it might bring to life the gargoyles on the 
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buttresses. Dr. Sunderland came down. Owen walked 
back to bis house with him, and they discussed the taking 

of a swarm direct from the hive. 

‘Have to do it yourselmph, Owenph,’ said Dr. Sunder¬ 
land. ‘Don’t want to take it too early. Go down at begin¬ 
ning of service.’ 

‘By myself?’ said Owen. 

4 ’Mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland, agreeing. ‘You’ve been by 

y’self so far: carry onph, Owenph. 

They went to his house, and he showed Owen how to 
lift the top of the hive and discover die bees as they hung. 

‘Not ’mph best way ’mph keeping bees,’ said Dr. Sun¬ 
derland. ‘Go ’mph play cricket, Owenph. No more learn¬ 
ing today.’ 

| ‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, sure that he knew everything now. 

He ran back to school, rescued his tea before Trevithic and 
. M ad in g ton claimed it, and went to play cricket lor the 

’ re st of the day; with Iddinglcy beside him all the time to 
] hand him the ball, or let him bat, and generally mothering 
( him according to Trevithic’s order, and to make up for the 

} affair of the sausage, and because he was glad to be rescued 

from the anxiety of the Latin speeches. 
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B reakfast on Sunday was at nine o’clock, because 
matdns was not until ten thirty: an hour later than on 
weekdays. There was plenty of time for cricket after 
breakfast, once you had finished your letter home. Owen 
sat in Mr. Ardent’s sitting-room window after the others 
had gone out, trying to compose sentences in Welsh; but 
his mind wanted to think of the Beekeeping, and in the 
middle of a sentence he found himself writing ‘Domine mi , 
placeat . . .’ so he went on in English. Iddingley was diere 
too, wondering how to explain his regret at not being 
promised five shillings, and how to display, at the same 
time, his unselfishness in letting Owen Beekeep. 

Mr. Ardent came looking for Iddingley. ‘You must robe 
with the rest,’ he said. ‘But don’t come up to the Treasury 
—stay in the crypt until the choir has processed and every¬ 
body is out of the way; then come to the outside of the 
choir screen, and sit in a chair there. One of the virgers 
will light the candle. I’m afraid you’ll be in full view of the 
people in the nave. Dr. Sunderland will come down to you 
when you’re to go in.’ 

As soon as Mr. Ardent began to speak to him, Iddingley 
nodded the message on to Owen, so it was Owen who 
said: ‘ Yes, sir, ’ at the end of it. 
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‘I was speaking to Iddingley,’ Mr. Ardent explained. 

‘The Beekeeper,’ said Iddingley, explaining too, bat not 
very well, in two words. 

‘The rest of the choir as usual,’ said Mr. Ardent. 

‘Yes, sir,* said Iddingley. 

Owen found his face hot; Iddingley stood up and looked 
at the edge of the carpet. 

‘What have you two got in mind?’ said Mr. Ardent. 

‘Beekeeping,’ said Iddingley. ‘We changed last night.’ 

‘I see,’ said Mr. Ardent in a matter-of-fact way. ‘Do you 
know it, Owen?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Owen. ‘Absolutely.’ 

‘I don’t, sir,’ said Iddingley. 

‘And the Introit?’ said Mr. Ardent. 

‘Dr. Sunderland taught me that, and Mr. Sutton taught 
me the Latin,’ said Owen; but he thought that this moment 
was not right for saying how different the words were, or 
that Mr. Sutton had translated them for him. 

‘Are they both satisfied?’ said Mr. Ardent. 

Owen was sure they were. He said: ‘Yes.’ 

‘Then so am I,’ said Mr. Ardent. ‘I am very pleased with 
you, Owen. I think you have found out that we must all 
do our respective duties without argument in a place like 
this. If you don’t, then you find yourself in one stew or 
another; and things are harder afterwards than they would 
have been at the right time.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen. The bell rang to line up for service. 
Mr. Ardent said: ‘Good luck, Owen,’ and went to put on 
his cassock. Owen and Iddingley left their letter-writing 
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and lined up with the others in the yard. Trevithic started 
them, and they marched to the crypt, changed into cas¬ 
socks and clean ruffs, and went to do the books. Dr. 
Sunderland walked into the Choir, in his surplice and Mus. 
Doc. hood, and carrying his mortarboard. He gave Owen 
the Abbot’s key. 

‘Most important part of ’mph proceedings,’ he said. 
‘Mr. Ardent tells me you’mph to be Beekeeper, Owenph.’ 

That was a Sunderlandish joke. Owen smiled and said 
‘Yes.’ 

‘Was ’mph pleased?’ said Dr. Sunderland. 

‘Yes,’ said Owen. ‘But he told me off a bit.’ 

‘ ’Mph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘Be seeing youmph.* He 
went to play the organ. 

On the way out the Bookboys found they had sur¬ 
rounded Mr. Sutton, who was standing quietly behind the 
lectern, waiting for them to go by. He smiled at them; but 
he felt diat when they were in choir they were not the 
boys he taught in school. Owen dropped out of line to see 
whether everything was all right. 

‘Good morning, Glendower,’ said Mr. Sutton, quiedy. 
‘Is diere an empty place anywhere?’ 

‘It’s a bit full, sir,’ said Owen: there seemed to be no 
places in die Choir, except the choir-stalls themselves. 

‘But first the text,’ said Mr. Sutton; and whilst no vir- 
ger was looking he stepped up to the Bishop’s throne and 
put a copy of the Latin on the book rest. Then he saw one 
empty place at the end of a stall, put his mackintosh care¬ 
fully beside him, and sat down. He was the nearest person 
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to the throne—except for the Chaplain, who would sit in a 
chair on die dais close by the dirone. 

Owen went back to the vestry through the Treasury. 
He had to wait at the north door of the Choir to let the 
Bishop pass: he on his way to the Treasury too. 

Trevithic and Madington were waiting for him at the 
bottom of the staircase, and met him with anxieties. 

‘Are you sure of it all?’ said Trevithic. 

‘Is there anything you want help with?’ said Madington. 

‘I feel sick,’ said Owen. ‘Honestly I do.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Trevidiic. ‘I always do before a service if 
anyone’s going to do anything.’ 

‘Nervous reflection,’ said Madington, and he made them 
run through the crypt to the vestry. They held up their 
skirts and went on tip-toe over die hard stone. Madington 
had one steel toe-cap, and die sharp tap echoed from every 
pillar and every rib of the vaults. 

Turle was at the vestry, widi a virger’s wand. 

‘Which is Beekeeper?’ he said. ‘You’ve to be looked 
after. Time to stop running, Trevithic.’ 

‘We felt sick,’ said Trevidiic. 

‘You’d better get it over and go up to the Treasury,’ said 
Turle. But diere was no delay; they had all put on their 
surplices, and they walked in order to the Treasury. 

Turle took Owen out by another door into die nave. 
‘I don’t know what you’ve to do,’ he said. ‘Hum. But “I 
will deliver him and bring him to honour”.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Owen. ‘Is diat Day Eighteen, Morning 
Prayer?’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Turle. 

‘Well, we’re doing Psalm 
eighty-four and Psalm ninety- 
one,’ said Owen. ‘So you’re 
quoting the wrong Day.’ 

‘Psalm ninety-one is from 
Day Eighteen, Morning 
Prayer,’ said Turle. ‘Come 
on. We’ve to be out of sight 
before they start.’ 

They went in a litde pro¬ 
cession of virger and Bee¬ 
keeper, at a turtle walk, down 
die nave, out ot the door, 
and across the gravel to Dr. 
Sunderland’s house. Owen 
carried the key and the white globe, and felt diat they 
were sceptre and orb. 

Owen went alone into Dr. Sunderland s house, feeling 
unusual walking about outdoors alone in cassock and surplice. 
He went through to die yard. He was about to lift the top 
of the hive when he remembered that the white globe, 

ready in his hand, had no smell or attraction when it was 

# 

cold. He took it into the house again, and ran Dr. Sunder¬ 
land’s gas geyser over it until he smelt the strange smell of 
it through the burnt gas. He left die bubbling water, and 
waited to see whether die smell vanished. It stayed, so he 
opened the back door again. There was immediately a 
crowd of bees on the globe, and from each of the three 
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hives they came flying, until the weight of them began to 
pull the key into his skin again, where the chain hung 
through his fingers. Owen stepped back and closed the back 
door against the rest of the bees. He had hanging from his 
hand a swarm as big as the one he had carried on Thursday. 
They hung in an egg-shaped brown lump, with a faint 
buzz coming from them; but they were perfectly docile. 
Owen did what he had seen Dr. Sunderland do: he 
touched them. They were yielding, but they had hard 
backs, and their wings were smooth. They took no notice 
of his hand. 

Turle was outside, silent. From the Cathedral there was 
music. ‘What’s that?’ said Turle, turning and seeing Owen 
and his burden. 

‘Bees,’ said Owen, stroking diem. ‘Don’t be silly. They 
won’t hurt you. This is what Prior Tollclege used to do.’ 

Turle put his wand on his shoulder. ‘Don’t you let ’em 
drop,’ he said. ‘I’m surprised at the Dean and Chapter let¬ 
ting you play with them during service.’ 

‘They don’t know,’ said Owen. ‘Nor does the Bishop.’ 

‘You won’t forget this,’ said Turle. ‘Somebody’ll want 
to know what it’s all about. 

They came to the door of the nave, and left the sun¬ 
shine behind. They waited, and watched the Bishop cross 
under the tower into the Choir. Turle led Owen up the 
nave, whilst the congregation stood for Mr. Ardent’s 
‘Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture movedi us in sun¬ 
dry places . . .’ Turle and Owen stayed at die top of the 
steps, outside die Choir, waiting. 
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By the door there was a tall candlestick, and in it there 
was die yellow candle Owen and Dr. Sunderland had 
made. Turle struck a match during the Venite , and lit the 
wick. The flame sank against the cold wax, then stood an 
inch high, smokily. 

The bees rested quiedy. Turle held his silver wand all 
the time, waiting and watching. The choir sang the two 
psalms. The bees needed nothing; they were still crawl¬ 
ing on each odier round the white globe. 

Gradually, too, die bees climbed up the chain towards 
the key. The psalms ended, everyone sat down. Owen put 
his handkerchief under the key, because it dug into his skin. 

There was a scuffle and a grunt in the choir screen above. 
Dr. Sunderland came out of the little secret doorway, and 
stood listening for a moment to see how far the Lesson had 
gone. He looked at Owen, nodded at the bees, and mo¬ 
tioned Turle to come in front of him and Owen. He took 
die tall candlestick with its burning candle, and held it in 
his left hand. 

Owen remembered leaving Dr. Sunderland s gas geyser 
running full, roaring in his kitchen. There was nothing 
to be done about that now but wonder how much gas 
would be wasted. 

The Lesson was over. There was silence. All the people 
waited tor the Te Deinn. But there was no music. Turle 
pulled the curtain aside, and led Dr. Sunderland and Owen 
into die Choir. The people stood up, uncertainly; die choir 
stood up, to acknowledge the presence of Prior Tolle- 
lege’s representative. Dr. Sunderland held Owen’s hand at 
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ceremonial shoulder level. They walked 
up the length of the Choir. The candle 
flame flowed and smoked. Owen 
thought of Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee; and he had the nice new rattle in 
his hand: or was Turle’s wand the rattle? 

They passed between the choir-stalls. 
The only sound was that of the bees, 
shifting and crawling under Owen’s 
hand. They began to touch his fingers, 
as they worked higher and higher up 
the chain. 

Turle brought Owen and Dr. Sun¬ 
derland to the Bishop’s throne. They 
stood before the Bishop. Owen looked 
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up. The Bishop looked down from the throne; and in 
his hand was Mr. Sutton’s paper of words. He looked 
down at Owen and at the round live thing at his right 
hand. Owen looked at him, and then away. Here were the 
only people who knew what was to happen: himself. Dr. 
Sunderland, and Mr. Sutton. The Bishop knew what was 
on the paper, and that was all: what if they had made a 
shocking mistake, and were sent out? Mr. Sutton moved in 
his place, and Owen saw in his hand the bicycle pump, 
held as if he were about to use it. But Owen, though he 
wanted to smile at Mr. Sutton’s care for things that might 
be stolen, felt Dr. Sunderland shake his hand. 

The words came at once to his mind. ‘O Pater Episcopt 
pastor fide . . . 

The Bishop answered: ‘ Mihi placet . . .’ and they went 
on, question and answer, word and repeating echo. Owen 
was most anxiously waiting to be past the part that would 
have been the same for any Beekeeper. His turn came to 
say: ‘ Dotnine mi , placeat . . . My Lord, may it please thee 
to know that this candle’—Dr. Sunderland held it up—‘is 
made from wax fashioned in the Cathedral by the bees of 
Henry Tollelege . . . ab apibus Hetirici To Helens? 

The Bishop said the right thing: 'Bcatus Henricus . . 

The bees were over Owen’s finders now. He could feel 

C* 

them walking and holding his skin. The Latin conversa¬ 
tion continued, until the Bishop said, m Latin, that he 
would be pleased to bless the bees; and then he beckoned 
Owen to him; and Owen stood by him whilst the Bishop 
put his own hand on Owen’s and on the bees, and prayed 
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in Latin the old prayer of the former bishops. When he had 
finished he took away his hands, and a single bee Hew from 
them to the swarm on the globe. Owen went down, and 
he had a gauntlet of bees. 

Dr. Sunderland gave him the note, and he san« the 
Introit, and whilst he sang it Dr. Sunderland went back to 
the organ, walking down the Choir with Canon Fredley, 
who had read the Lesson. After the Introit had melted 
away into the aisles, as it had done five hundred times in 
five centuries, there should have been an expression of 
gratitude by Owen to the Bishop; but he forgot it, and 
Turle, who knew the modern service only, was lost in the 
words Owen had used, and led him out immediately after 
the Introit. They left the Choir as the first notes ot the Te 
Deum praised God. 
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/"HAT was all that you were saying?* said Turle. 

W ‘The proper service,’ said Owen. ‘What can I do 
with these bees?’ 

They were in the Treasury now. Owen’s hand was inside 
the swarm of bees; and the bees were hanging from it in a 
loofah-like shape; and on his unmoving fingers they were 
building their wax, so that his skin began to feel tight and 
rigid. 

‘You’d better hang on to them,’ said Turle. ‘Or let them 
hang on to you.’ 

Owen wanted to take out the white globe, ready for any 
explanation; and he wanted to take his hand out of the 
bees as well, in case anything frightened them. ‘I want 
some water,’ he said. ‘To hide the key from the bees.’ 

‘Why? What is it?’ said Turle. 

‘It belongs to Abbot Tollelege,' said Owen. ‘Nobody 
knows that I’ve got it.’ 

‘I’m not interested,’ said Turle, though it wasn’t so. 
‘Now you’re here I’ve to pay you five shillings, and send 
you to the organ loft; so here’s your five shillings, with the 
compliments of the Dean and Chapter.’ 

‘Thank you, Dean and Chapter,’ said Owen, so that 
Turle wouldn’t feel himself thanked. Owen took the five 
separate shillings, and the little slip saying: The Beekeeper: 


k. 
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to be paid ^shillings. He put the coins and the paper in his 
trouser pocket. 

‘I must put these bees down/ he said. ‘They tickle/ 

‘Put ’em back in the hive/ said Turle. 

Owen explained that they had come from different 
hives, and that there seemed to be no possibility of sorting 
them out. 

‘All right/ said Turle. ‘You’ll want a box, and a bowl of 
water, though I don’t see what the water’s for.’ 

Both box and water were easily found. The box had 
held things used in the Cathedral—sealing wax, or books, 
or linen; and the water could be run into the little sink 
under one window of the Treasury. Turle filled the sink 
with cold water, and dropped the dust out of the box on 
to the floor. 

The choir began the Benedictus. Turle cut holes in the 
cardboard sides of the box. ‘I’ve seen ’em do this,’ he said. 
‘Bees need a lot of air.’ 

‘To keep cool,’ said Owen. He sorted out, among the 
feelings in his hand, one that was a current of air inside die 
swarm. He rested his elbow against a chest. ‘When I tried 
to put them in Dr. Sunderland’s hat,’ he said, ‘they fizzed 
over and left it empty.’ 

‘They always go upwards,’ said Turle. ‘Hold the box 
upside down.’ 

‘Don’t you mind helping?’ said Owen. 

‘Yes, I do,’ said Turle. ‘But you can’t take these to the 
organ loft, and 1 can’t leave you here.’ So he held the box 
almost upside down, and Owen shook the bees on to the 
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draining-board of the little sink, and Turle dropped die 
box over diem before they had let go of each other; and 
then there were only stragglers outside, crawling and 
flying. Owen dropped die key and globe into the sink, and 
from it dirce or four bees floated damply. Turle helped 
them out and put them to join die others. Owen shook the 
last bees from his hand, and they all began to crawl into the 
box, until a rumour spread that Owen’s hand was where 
they should be, and they tried to come back. Owen put his 
hand into the water, and the bees went back to the box. 

‘Leave this lot here,’ said Turle. ‘If they get loose I’ll lose 
my place; and I can’t tell what’ll happen to you.’ 

‘Nor can I,’ said Owen. ‘What have I to do now?’ 

‘Up to the organ loft,’ said Turle. ‘You’d better come 
back here alterwards. Come on, I’ll virge you down the 
aisle. 

Owen took his hand from die water, and all the water 
ran straight ofl the varnish of wax that had been spread on 
it. He shook it, and went in procession with Turle, with¬ 
out bees, and without the key and the globe; but he had 
the payment for his work in his pocket. 

Dr. Sunderland let him sit on the end of the organ stool, 
until the sermon; and then they sat in chairs, and Owen 
read a history of Livingstone that had been left amongst 
the English Hymnals. 

There was the last hymn. The procession moved to¬ 
wards die altar, and out of the Choir; die Bishop came 
down from his throne, and went in white silk to the 
Treasury. 
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‘Go down, Owenph,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘See what 
they have to say in ’mph Treasury.’ 

Owen went down, and made his own procession 
through the people, who made way for him and wondered 
whether they should have moved from their places. 

Mr. Sutton was again behind the lectern, this time going 
out, and waiting for Owen to go past. He had his mackin¬ 
tosh carefully under his arm; with no sign of die bicycle 
pump. 

‘Please, sir,’ said Owen, hitching up his cassock and sur¬ 
plice to get at his trouser pocket, and realizing at die same 
time that his socks had run down to his ankles. He pulled 
out die five shillings and gave them to Mr. Sutton, and 
pulled his socks up. 

‘We have been, then, successful,’ said Mr. Sutton. 

‘They want to know, sir,’ said Owen. ‘Come to the 
Treasury.’ 

‘You spoke very well,’ said Mr. Sutton. ‘You are a 
credit to us all.* 

‘I ought to have learnt both sets of words, in case he did 
it wrong,’ said Owen. ‘He did it right, though.’ 

They came to the Treasury door. The Lay Clerks were 
vanishing down to the crypt. In die Treasury diere was a 
great deal of talk. Mr. Ardent came out, still in his surplice 
and hood. ‘The ringleaders,’ he said. ‘Please come and ex¬ 
plain to the Bishop.’ 

‘Is he cross, sir?’ said Owen. ‘It was Dr. Sunderland too.’ 

‘More interested than anything else,’ said Mr. Ardent. 
‘You have surprised us all.* 
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Dr. Sunderland let the people out with a shout of trum¬ 
pets, and left them walking homewards through the quiet 
May breeze. He came to the Treasury, to see what was 
happening. He found Owen sitting on a chest, telling the 
Bishop how he had failed to start as Beekeeper. Mr. Ardent 
went out to catch Trevithic and brought him in from lead¬ 
ing the Bookboys. So they were all there in the Treasury, 
except Iddingley, whom they forgot. 

Owen told them next about the candle, and how they 
had brought the wax down to make it. The Bishop asked 
where die wax had come from, and Owen had to begin 
again; all die time trying to tell die story without men¬ 
tioning diat he had changed his mind purposely, because 
he thought he hadn’t. So he told the story as if Beekeeping 
had been his duty all the time; and he came to the difficulty 
about the Latin. 

‘Mr. Sutton was angry with me, and I didn’t think he 
would translate the Latin, and nobody else could.’ 

‘Who did it in the end?’ said the Bishop. ‘Your pro¬ 
nunciation is exactly what I learnt when I was young.’ 

‘I taught him. My Lord,’ said Mr. Sutton. ‘And I taught 
you as well, forty years ago.’ 

The Bishop looked at him. ‘Charles Sutton—Brass 
Button,’ lie said. ‘Arc you teaching Latin at my Choir 
School?’ 

‘To my frequent undoing,’ said Mr. Sutton. ‘Yes, Owen 
and I had severed diplomatic relations at the beginning ot 
the week; but he was splendidly courageous, and made me 
help him.’ 
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‘He has done a great deal besides,’ said the Bishop. ‘Tell 
me, Owen: how did you manage the bees?’ 

Owen told him of the things that had led him back to 
Beekeeping: there were so many reasons to be traced and 
recounted that he lost himself among them, and Trevithic 
and Dr. Sunderland had to explain between them, whilst 
Owen brought out the Prior’s key and the white globe. 

He found that it was no longer a globe: the bees had 
eaten away the white substance into hollow cheeks be¬ 
tween the longitudinal bands of the setting. 

‘This is historical,’ said the Bishop. ‘This is ToUelege’s 
secret: I wonder if a modem chemist could make more of 
this material, and what effect it would have on modern 
beekeeping. If only the service had been in English the 
congregation would have understood it. Had I known the 
story, as you have told it to me now, I should have been 
able to tell it in my sermon, instead of touching on the old 
legend and calling the service an almost obsolete custom.’ 

‘We were unable to tell you, My Lord,’ said Mr. Sutton. 
‘I scarcely had opportunity to deliver the new text to the 
throne.’ 

‘Did any one person plan this event?’ said the Bishop. 

‘I knew nothing of it,’ said Mr. Ardent. 

I merely translated,’ said Mr. Sutton. 

‘I knew something of it,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘It was 
his idea—Owcnph.’ 

Trevithic did most of my part,’ said Owen. 

‘It all happened accidentally,’ said Trevithic. ‘Owen 
needn’t have done it if he hadn’t wanted.’ 
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‘Last Sunday morning you sang: “I will call unto the 
most high God: even unto the God that shall perform that 
which I have in hand”, ’ said the Bishop. ‘From what you 
say, you, as planners, have gone about this business in a 
most haphazard way, and without a leader among you. 
Can you say that you brought yourselves to this victory?’ 

No one said anything. 

‘We must applaud this small boy,’ said the Bishop, with 
a hand on Owen’s; ‘but we must not forget that we respect 
in him the works of God. I leave that thought with you. 
Turle.’ 

*Mv Lord.’ 

m 

‘Have you the key to the Norman tower? I think we 
have time to take ourselves up dicre before lunch, to see 
the beehive.’ 

Turle brought the key. The Bishop took off his robes 
and appeared in a cassock. Owen and Trcvithic left their 
cassocks and Owen’s surplice on the chest. Mr. Ardent and 
Dr. Sunderland came in their cassocks, and Mr. Sutton as 
he was. 

I think we should bring the bees,’ said the Bishop. 
They seem to be content in that box.’ 

If they arc not,’ said Mr. Sutton, ‘I have my cycle-tyre 
inilater, hill of water. I gadier diat a gentle spray will 
quieten diem. He brought die pump from under his 
mackintosh. It was fully stretched, and he carried it in his 
hand like a candlestick. Owen brought the box of bees, 
standing it on a piece of cardboard to keep the bees in. He 
brought the globe as well, wrapped in his handkerchief and 
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‘He has done a great deal besides,’ said the Bishop. ‘Tell 
me, Owen: how did you manage the bees?’ 

Owen told him of the things that had led him back to 
Beekeeping: there were so many reasons to be traced and 
recounted that he lost himself among them, and Trevithic 
and Dr. Sunderland had to explain between them, whilst 
Owen brought out the Prior’s key and the white globe. 

He found that it was no longer a globe: the bees had 
eaten away the white substance into hollow cheeks be¬ 
tween the longitudinal bands of the setting. 

This is historical,’ said the Bishop. ‘This is Tollelege s 
secret: I wonder if a modem chemist could make more of 
this material, and what effect it would have on modern 
beekeeping. If only the service had been in English the 
congregation would have understood it. Had I known the 
story, as you have told it to me now, I should have been 
able to tell it in my sermon, instead of touching on the old 
legend and calling the service an almost obsolete custom.’ 

‘We were unable to tell you. My Lord,’ said Mr. Sutton. 
I scarcely had opportunity to deliver the new text to the 
throne.’ 

‘Did any one person plan this event?’ said the Bishop. 

‘I knew nothing of it,’ said Mr. Ardent. 

‘I merely translated,’ said Mr. Sutton. 

‘I knew something of it,’ said Dr. Sunderland. ‘It was 
his idea—Owenph.’ 

Trevithic did most of my part,’ said Owen. 

It all happened accidentally,’ said Trevithic. ‘Owen 
needn’t have done it if he hadn’t wanted.’ 
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to rest: there was nowhere large enough for the box. 

‘As a matter of fact, sir,’ said Owen, ‘they’re Dr. 
Sunderland’s own bees.* 

‘The Dean and Chapter must buy them,’ said the Bishop. 
‘It’s no idle thing to bless them into the Cathedral’s ser¬ 
vice if they are not to stay, Owen. I suppose it is a proper 
swarm with a queen? Do you know?’ 

‘They flew suddenly to the white ball,’ said Owen. ‘But 
they came from all three hives: not like the first swarm.’ 

‘The Dean and Chapter must buy a queen bee,’ said the 
Bishop. ‘Meanwhile, these bees will stay here, without 
thinking about their queen for a day or two.’ 

Mr. Ardent and Trevithic, between them, cleared a 
space on the floor, and put down the box, with its hum¬ 
ming contents. 

The Bishop put his hands on Owen’s shoulders. ‘Your 
Beekeeping has only begun,’ he said. ‘Old traditions die 
hard: yet this morning I said it was apparently obsolete: 
you very nearly spoilt my sermon, Owen.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Owen, wondering whether he should 
apologize. He thought instead of the Beekeeper who was 
supposed to be lost in the hive. ‘Shall I have to come up 
here?’ he asked. 

‘You’re thinking of the lost Beekeeper again,’ said 
Trevithic. ‘You always did.’ 

‘You might say,’ said the Bishop, who knew what Owen 
and Trevithic meant, ‘that it was yourself all the time; not 
lost or dead, but asleep. No Beekeeper was left here: only 
the position, place, tide, the job itself.’ 
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‘Yes, sir/ said Owen, seeing himself as a ghost of all 
future ages. 

From away down the spiral staircase there came a 
thump. 

‘That’s him,’ said Trevithic, and thought it was a silly 
thing and said: ‘Or Turle getting stuck,’ and gave the real 
explanation: ‘It’s the swell shutters being closed.’ Dr. 
Sunderland had gone back to the organ, and out of the 
twisting darkness came the Beekeeper’s Introit, softly on 
stringed instruments, and with it Dr. Sunderland brought 
salutes of trumpets and clarions and buzzing brass; and 
those in the beehive went down through a sea-storm of 
sound, as Dr. Sunderland built and rebuilt enormous en¬ 
deavours and sent out convoys of melodies, only to wreck 
them on rocks of harmony, and beat them down with 
winds and waves. He carried Iris voyage out of diese 
dangers, into the smooth trade winds, and by the time 
everyone had come down from the tower into the transept, 
the music was landlocked on a far coast; and the sailors 
dancing on shore; and then all the music went but for die 
single sweeping wind of die Introit, blowing away all 
thought of sailors and seas, and bringing the music round 
to itself and quiet. 

In the midday Cathedral there was peace under the 
echoes. 
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